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Origins of the American Business Corporation 


I 


HE concentration of business enterprise in corporate structures at the 
Te of the last century called the attention of scholars to the history of 
the business corporation, the chartered joint-stock company. Even those 
who agreed that “the honour of originally inventing these political constitu- 
tions entirely belongs to the Romans” realized that their modern economic 
functions were relatively recent and demanded explanation.’ In this country, 
Williston’s brilliant essay, the studies of Simeon Baldwin, and a number of 
other investigations probed into the origin and nature of the institution at 
about the period when it became a pressing social issue.” 

Thinking of the corporation in terms of what they saw about them, most 
writers, whatever their attitude toward its impact on society, agreed that it 
was logically, naturally, admirably adapted to American economy. Since 
this form was “the greatest single discovery of modern times,” without which 
“even steam and electricity . . . . would be reduced to comparative im- 
potence,”* it was self-evident that businessmen would seize its opportunities 
as soon as their affairs reached a stage that could use them. After the Ameri- 
can Revolution, “banks and means of communication were imperatively 


*For Roman origins, cf. Sir William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
ed. E. Christian (London, 1793), I, 468; Charles C. Abbott, Rise of the Business Corporation 
(Ann Arbor: Edwards Brothers, 1936), pp. 20 ff. However, the absence of a link between 
Roman and modern business forms was demonstrated by Max Weber, Zur Geschichte der 
Handelsgesellschaften im Mittelalter nach siideuropaischen Quellen (Stuttgart, 1889), pp. 
3-14; also Karl Lehmann, Die geschichtliche Entwicklung des Aktienrechts bis zum Code de 
Commerce (Berlin, 1895), p. 3. 

* Samuel Williston, “History of the Law of Business Corporations before 1800,” Harvard 
Law Review, II (1888), 105 ff., 149 ff.; S. E. Baldwin, “History of the Law of Private Cor- 
porations in the Colonies and States,” Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal History .... 
Compiled by .... the Association of American Law Schools (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1907-9), III, 236 ff.; idem, Modern Political Institutions (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1898) ; idem, “American Business Corporations before 1789,” Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association .... 1902 (Washington, 1903), I, 255 ff. 

* Cf. Nicholas Murray Butler, Why Should We Change Our Form of Government? (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1912), p. 82. 
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needed.”* For “many enterprises of these types it was inevitable that incor- 
poration, with the privilege of limited liability and the conditions of more 
stable organization, should be sought.”* And as soon as the establishment of 
a new government in 1789 offered a “fair field ... . for the permanent invest- 
ment of capital in large operations, with such an assurance of safety as could 
command general public confidence,” people recognized that “there is but 
one mode in which such operations can be conducted with lasting success.... 
through some form of corporate organization.””* As the economy of the nation 
expanded in the three decades after the Revolution, charters of incorpora- 
tion issued forth at an ever accelerating rate from the chambers of state 
legislatures.’ 

To account for this quick popularity in the United States, the standard 
authorities have endowed the business corporation even of 1789 with three 
attributes. It was the natural organization for new business enterprise be- 
cause the creation of a fictitious personality simplified the management of 
large accumulations of capital contributed by many shareholders ; because 
the liability of participants was limited ; and because the corporation was 
free, within the terms of a perpetual charter or contract with the state, from 
the interference of government. Yet examination will show that in the eight- 
eenth century these characteristics were not so clearly defined and so inex- 
tricably related to corporateness that the practical businessman, seeking a 
mode of organizing his affairs in England, on the Continent, or in America, 
would inevitably turn to the government for a charter of incorporation. 


II 


The test of experience had not yet proved that corporations were “business 
bodies of enviable efficacy,” or that they offered the most suitable form for 
the management of capital.* European developments to match those across 
the Atlantic had to wait at least fifty years. Although English business or- 
ganization was far more complex than American, the older forms seemed to 
permit satisfactory ada,tation to new conditions. Partnerships of many de- 





* Julius Goebel, Jr., Cases and Materials on the Development of Legal Institutions (New 
York, 1931), p. 652. 

5 Joseph S. Davis, Essays in the Earlier History of American Corporations (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1917), II, 6, 7. 

* Baldwin, “American Business Corporations,” Annual Report of A. H. A., 1902, I, 256, 257. 

*Cf. also Abbott, Rise of the Business Corporation, pp. 3 ff.; J. S. Davis, II, 329; G. S. 
Callender, “Early Transportation and Banking Enterprises of the States in Relation to the 
Growth of Corporations,” The Quarterly Journal of Economics, XVII (1902), 146. 

® Shaw Livermore, Early American Land Companies: Their Influence on Corporate De- 
velopment (New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1939), p. 258. 
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grees were unaffected by the restrictions of the Bubble Act; by 1800, unin- 
corporated joint-stock companies, though conducted as partnerships and 
lacking the legal characteristics that could be obtained only by a special 
charter, “had reached the point where the financial interest was almost if not 
entirely as liquid as it was with the incorporated companies.”” One need only 
think of the company mills in the woolen industry or of the Banking Com- 
pany of Aberdeen, in which 446 partners got on without incorporation, to 
measure the flexibility of the old forms.” Turnpike building, which in the 
United States occasioned extensive corporate activity, in England was un- 
dertaken by trusts acting as local public agencies.” That was likewise true 
of many improvements in river navigation.” In spite of the favored position 
of the incorporated Royal Exchange and London Assurance companies, the 
bulk of underwriting remained private.” Life insurance was entirely so.” 

Throughout the whole of the eighteenth century England chartered some 
half-dozen corporations for manufacturing purposes, and hardly more in any 
other business sphere. Until well into the nineteenth century the corpora- 
tion was used extensively only in the organization of canal companies.” Not 
until the Companies Act of 1844 did it become common, and full growth 
awaited the coming of limited liability after 1855 and the enactment of the 
Consolidated Statute of 1862.” 


° Cf. Armand B. DuBois, The English Business Company after the Bubble Act, 1720-1800 
(New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1938), pp. 36, 38; H. A. Shannon, “Coming of Gen- 
eral Limited Liability,” Economic History (A Supplement to The Economic Journal), II 
(1931), 270 ff.; William R. Scott, The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and 
Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720 (Cambridge: The University Press, 1910-12), I, 247. 

J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain (Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1930-38), I, 195, 267, 268. 

"4 Cf. Frederick Clifford, History of Private Bill Legislation (London, 1885-87), II, 12 ff.; 
Clapham, Economic History, I, 93; DuBois, p. 229. 

2 Clifford, I, 39 ff. 

8 Clifford, II, 430, 571, 591 ff.; Clapham, Economic History, I, 288 ff. 

* Clifford, II, 601 ff., 615, 616; Clapham, Economic History, 1, 292 ff. Cf. also, in general, 
Bishop C. Hunt, The Development of the Business Corporation in England 1800-1867 (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1936), pp. 11, 12, 22 ff. 

* Cf. Leone Levi, History of British Commerce (London, 1880), p. 16; Hunt, pp. 5, 10. 

© Clapham, Economic History, I1, 135, 138 ff., 351; Hunt, pp. 50, 56 ff., 82 ff., 96 ff., 133 ff., 
144; Shannon, “Limited Liability,” Economic History, II, 279 ff., 289; Levi, pp. 340-45. 
On the assumption that the corporate form was logical and natural, English historians face 
the problem of accounting for this tardy development. Some, like Hunt (p. 9), blame it on 
the Bubble Act, though that should not have restricted incorporations since it aimed only at 
the unincorporated companies. DuBois’ excellent study shows, as a matter of fact, that the 
unincorporated company did develop in spite of the act. But he in turn must reconcile the 
unwillingness of the government to permit company activities under the legal corporate form 
with its willingness to tolerate the same activities under the illegal joint-stock form (DuBois, 
pp. 39, 436 ff.; cf. also Shannon, II, 269). 
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Development across the Channel was no more rapid. The Code de Com- 
merce of 1807 systematized the law of commercial associations, partnership 
and corporate, for the French empire, and ultimately served as a model for 
most of the Continent. Yet the number of charters increased only gradually 
thereafter. For railroads and other special purposes the corporation entered 
into use in the 1830’s. But wider application did not come until the enact- 
ment of general incorporation laws after mid-century.” Here new devices in- 
volving many degrees of individual liability and diverse types of internal 
organization met the varying needs of a changing economy. By and large, the 
dominant forms, ranging from the société en nom collectif to the société en 
commandite, were partnerships rather than corporations.” 

Yet by contrast to English and Continental experience, the less advanced 
economy of the United States produced almost 350 business corporations be- 
tween 1783 and 1801.” By 1799, if not earlier, Massachusetts even had a 
general incorporation law.” Nor is it enough to point to the relative ease of 
incorporation in America without answering why it was less difficult to se- 


™ For Prussia, cf. Kurt Bésselmann, Die Entwicklung des deutschen Aktienwesens im 19. 
Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1939), pp. 67 ff., 179, 189 ff.; Richard Passow, Die Aktiengesellschaft 
eine wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Studie (2d ed.; Jena, 1922), p. 17. For other parts of Ger- 
many, cf. Alfred Strauss, Die Aktiengesellschaft nach altem bayerischen Recht (Munich, 
1931), pp. 28 ff., 36 ff.; Otto Sehrt, Die niederrheinischen Aktiengesellschaften unter dem 
Code de Commerce (Cologne, 1912), pp. 9-28. For Holland, cf. E. Tekenbroek, De Verhouding 
Tusschen de Aandeelhouders en de Bestuurders bij de Publieke Naamlooze Vennootschap in 
Nederland (Delft, 1923), pp. 17 ff. Cf. also J. H. Clapham, The Economic Development of 
France and Germany 1815-1914 (Cambridge: The University Press, 1928), pp. 130 ff., 395 ff.; 
Karl Lehmann, Recht der Aktiengesellschaften (Berlin, 1898—1904) , I, 68-72 ; idem, Lehrbuch 
des Handelsrechts (Leipzig, 1912), pp. 374 ff.; Rodolphe Rousseau, Des sociétés commerciales 
frangaises et étrangéres (4th ed.; Paris, 1912), I, xi-xxxi, 706 ff.; Arthur K. Kuhn, A Com- 
parative Study of the Law of Corporations (New York: Columbia University Press, 1912), 
p. 65; A. A. Berle and G. C. Means, “Corporation,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
(New York, 1931), IV, 416. 

® We see no foundation for the assertion that the Code Savary (1673) endowed the société 
en commandite with “the status of a corporate entity.”—-Livermore, Land Companies, p. 71. 
For the téxt of section IV, cf. Isambert, Decrusy, and Taillandier, eds., Recueil général des 
anciennes lois frangaises (Paris, 1829), XIX, 96 ff. Cf. also Charles W. Cole, Colbert and a 
Century of French Mercantilism (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939), I, 327, 360. 
On the origins of these forms, cf. William Mitchell, “Early Forms of Partnership,” Select 
Essays in Anglo-American Legal History, III, 191, 192; Weber, pp. 15 ff., 34, 35; Lehmann, 
Lehrbuch, pp. 287 ff.; Rousseau, I, 243 ff.; W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law 
(London: Methuen and Company, 1903 ff.), VIII, 104, 195 ff. For attempts to account for 
the absence of these forms in Anglo-American law, cf. infra, n. 45. 

” J.S. Davis, II, 8, 22. 

” For aqueduct corporations, st. 1798, ch. 59 (Feb. 21, 1799), Stearns, Shaw, and Metcalf, 
eds., General Laws of Massachusetts (Boston, 1823), 1, 571 ff. Baldwin, “American Business 
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cure charters in the New World. If the weight of common-law inertia was not 
quite so heavy on one side of the ocean as on the other, and if independence 
freed colonial merchants from some imperial restraints, it nevertheless 
would be rash to claim that after 1776 enterprisers in the United States had 
more influence in government than did their European counterparts.” 

But whatever one’s judgment on these debatable questions, there remains 
still unsolved the problem of why American investors whose business ex- 
perience was similar to that of Europeans should have anomalously stressed 
the corporate form, of why “the collective desire of the business community 
for effective organization” should have focused here.” While incorporation, 
with the capacity for suing and being sued, and for holding and transmitting 
property, offered some advantages in the contact of companies with the law, 
unincorporated associations everywhere had contrived numerous strategems 
to achieve the same ends.” Even before the Revolution, large-scale enter- 
prises in many fields—mining, manufacturing, banking, and trade—used the 
forms prevalent throughout the Western world, the unchartered joint-stock 
company and co-partnership.” In 1741, the extension of the Bubble Act to 
the colonies in consequence of the operations of the Massachusetts Land 
Bank had put a halt to some of the more prominent developments. But inde- 
pendence removed that restraint and thereafter there were few legal limits 
to the activities of such enterprises.” In addition, American law had at hand 
all the while the extremely flexible concepts of uses and trusts, concepts 
which in the 1880’s were to furnish the instruments of the widest and most 





Corporations,” Annual Report of A. H. A., 1902, I, 274, cites an earlier North Carolina gen- 
eral incorporation law for canals; but J. S. Davis, II, 17-19, denies that it referred to 
corporations. 

™ For the effect of the Revolution, cf., e.g., Abbott, p. 39. It is important to note in this 
connection, however, that there were no legal impediments to colonial incorporation. The Act 
of 1741 applied only to joint-stock companies, not to corporations. Cf. Andrew M. Davis, 
“Provincial Banks: Land and Silver,” Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
(Boston, 1900), III, 26 ff. For the power to incorporate, cf. material in J. S. Davis, I, 8, 18, 27, 
28; Baldwin, “American Business Corporations,” Annual Report of A. H. A., 1902, I, 257 ff. 

™ Livermore, Land Companies, pp. 1, 4 ff. 

* DuBois, pp. 216 ff. 

“For many examples, cf. S. E. Baldwin, “History of the Law of Private Corporations,” 
Select Essays in Legal History, Ill, 243-45; J. S. Davis, I, 92-7; Andrew M. Davis, Currency 
and Banking in the Province of the Massachusetts-Bay (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, r9or), II, 75 ff. 

* Baldwin, “History of the Law of Private Corporations,” Select Essays in Legal History, 
III, 246 ; idem, Modern Political Institutions, p. 187; Andrew M. Davis, Currency and Bank- 
ing, II, 152, 161 ff.; Livermore, Land Companies, p. 66, n. 72. 
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intense American industrial concentration, until the antitrust movement 
made necessary a reversion to the corporate structure.” 

These methods of organizing and managing capital seemed adequate; in 
many fields they persisted long beyond the period of corporation growth. In 
some of the most important phases of post-Revolutionary economy, in ship- 
ping and in trade, in land speculation and in the fisheries, joint-stock com- 
panies were prominent ; there was only one small, short-lived corporation.” 
This was doubly curious because in European experience mining and over- 
seas trade were the first and most profitable fields of corporate activity.” 
Why should not the adventurers trading from Boston and Salem to Russia, 
China, and India have formed themselves into corporations?” In such 
spheres as insurance and banking, all the business types—corporations, 
joint-stock companies, partnerships, and individual ownership—continued 
to serve.” Projects here, refused incorporation, got along perfectly well with- 
out it." On the other hand, despite Adam Smith’s injunction, corporations 
arose to rival the older structures in manufacturing.” Furthermore, there 
seemed no consistency among incorporators. The same undertakers sought 
charters for some projects but not for others. Duer incorporated his ventures 


* Cf. Frederic W. Maitland, Collected Papers, ed. H. A. L. Fisher (Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1911), III, 271 ff., 336 ff., 356 ff., 372 ff., 389 ff., 394. For the origins of these 
concepts, cf. Holdsworth, IV, 410 ff., 439, 476 ff.; V, 304 ff. Excellent comparative studies may 
be found in Robert Liefmann, Beteilungs- und Finanzierungsgesellschaften in Deutschland, 
den Vereinigten Staaten, der Schweiz, England, Frankreich und Belgien (4th ed.; Jena, 1923), 
esp. pp. 205 ff.; Fritz E. Schmey, Aktie und Aktiondr im Recht der Vereinigten Staaten (Mar- 
burg, 1930), pp. 453 ff., 509 ff. For recent developments, cf. Remo Franceschelli, J] “Trust” nel 
diritto inglese (Padua, 1935), pp. 3 ff. 

* In Connecticut, J. S. Davis, II, 289. Cf. also Livermore, Land Companies, pp. 39-41. 

** Cf., for example, Weber, pp. 15 ff., for southern Europe; the companies discussed by 
Charles W. Cole, I, 116 ff., for France; Jacob Strieder, Studien zur Geschichte kapitalistischer 
Organizationsformen (Munich, 1925), pp. 110 ff., for northern Europe; and Scott, II, also 
Lehmann, Recht der Aktiengesellschaften, I, 51; idem, Geschichtliche Entwicklung, pp. 7 ff. 

* Cf. Samuel Eliot Morison, The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783-1860 (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921), pp. 41 ff. The fact that shipping was gen- 
erally financed for individual voyages should have been no greater obstacle to incorporation 
for merchants in the United States than for the East India Company, or, for that matter, 
than individual ship underwriting was for the sponsors of marine-insurance corporations. 
Discussions in the constitutional convention questioned the power of Congress to incorporate 
commercial companies, but not that of the states. The Records of the Federal Convention of 
1787, ed. Max Farrand (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1911), II, 615 ff.; III, 375 ff. 

® The spread of private banking in Massachusetts, for instance, provoked a restrictive law, 
st. 1799, ch. 32. Cf. also Edward R. Hardy, Account of the Early Insurance Offices in Massa- 
chusetts (Boston, 1901), pp. 47-51; J. S. Davis, II, 232 ff. 

* Cf., for example, J. S. Davis, II, 44 ff., 78. 

*? For Adam Smith on the role of the corporation, see Wealth of Nations (London, 1786), 
III, 146 ff. 
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in manufacturing but not in land; John Brown in canals but not in manu- 
facturing ; and Mackay, Craigie, Swan, Gorham, and Higginson similarly 
divided their interests.” Yet if the corporate form was so adaptable and so 
advantageous in the management of capital, it should have been equally ir- 
resistible for all types of large-scale enterprise.” 

In any case, there is no correlation between the rate of incorporation and 
the number of new enterprises launched by the fresh spirit of post-Revolu- 
tionary business activity. The areas of most intense economic development 
were not the areas where the most corporations appeared. Fully 60 per cent 
of all charters were in New England while only 15 per cent were in New 
York and Pennsylvania; New Hampshire alone granted more than either 
of the two central states. Was the need for this device for accumulating 
and managing capital more urgent in New Hampshire than in Pennsyl- 
vania >» Nor was there a correlation between the scale of enterprise and 
organization under charters. The unincorporated Ohio and Scioto land 
companies, for instance, involved a larger capital, on paper at least, and 
more complicated finance with interstate and international ramifications 
than any Massachusetts corporation of the same period, and the Tontine 
Association of Boston in 1791 marketed 100,000 shares without benefit of 
charter.” In this connection, many have misread the early acts, which speci- 
fied not the capital stock but the maximum value of the property that could 
be held, two figures between which there was no connection.” Factories were 


* Cf. in general, Robert A. East, Business Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1938), pp. 308 ff. 

* Shaw Livermore neatly evades this dilemma by asserting that there was no significant 
difference between incorporated and unincorporated companies, that “incorporation was not 
highly prized in the business world” before 1800, and that land companies voluntarily “passed 
by” the corporate form. Land Companies, pp. 61, 69, 73, 137, 245; “Unlimited Liability in 
Early American Corporations,” The Journal of Political Economy, XLIII (1935), 674 ff. 
Aside from the fact that contemporaries thought a difference existed, this assertion still leaves 
unanswered the question of why some companies should, and others should not, have gone 
through the process of incorporation. The argument that limited liability was less necessary 
“in the merchandising of land” than in other enterprises (Land Companies, p. 215) would 
hardly have convinced Duer, Morris, and Macomb, the most prominent adventurers in that 
sphere, whose residence in debtors’ jails was a consequence of land speculation (limited 
liability is discussed infra, pp. 8-17). In any case, there is evidence that at least one company 
attempted successfully, and another unsuccessfully, to secure a charter. Land Companies, 
pp. 136, 137; supra, n. 27. 

* Computed from J. S. Davis, II, 22. Davis’ explanation (II, 296) may stand when New 
England is contrasted with the southern, but not with the central states. 

* J.S. Davis, I, 131 ff., 278; II, 70 ff. 

* Thus, a North Bridgewater factory in which $8,000 was invested secured an act of in- 
corporation in 1813 which limited its property to $150,000. Bradford Kingman, History of 
North Bridgewater (Boston, 1866), pp. 377, 378. 
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small ; $10,000 was a substantial investment for building and equipment.” 
Even in banking, which needed substantial sums to begin with, the number 
of participants and the amounts involved were not significantly larger than 
in other enterprises. The Massachusetts Bank, for instance, whose 50 to 100 
stockholders were almost all related by family and business ties, was not far 
different in size and scope from the great associations that sponsored the 
oriental trade.” Early practice, European and American, certainly supports 
the conclusion of the historians of another period that “large commercial 
enterprises may be conducted ... . by aggregates of men that are not incor- 
porated. The law of tenancy in common and joint tenancy, the law of part- 
nership, these have been found equal to many heavy and novel demands.” 


III 


If the corporation possessed few structural advantages, it is still supposed 
to have held out the attraction of limited liability, safeguarding the investor 
from the responsibilities of corporate obligations beyond the amount of his 
original commitment, and thus offering special inducement for organization 
under the corporate form. Indeed, to some, limited liability seems the very 
essence of the institution.“ 

But other forms would have satisfied as well the demand for limited lia- 
bility. When the desire to protect investors became important, the Continent 
ultimately developed a wide array of unchartered organizations ; the Kom- 
manditgesellschaft and the Kommanditgesellschaft auf Aktien, the stille 
Gesellschaft and the G.m.b.H. satisfied the desires of the business commu- 
nity for restrictions on the responsibility of shareholders. In the very years 
of corporate beginnings in America, the Irish Parliament set up a system of 


* Cf. examples cited by J. S. Davis, I, 369, 479; II, 271. Henry Wansey, Journal of an Ex- 
cursion to the United States (Salisbury, 1796), p. 85. Cf. also Caroline F. Ware, The Early 
New England Cotton Manufacture (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1931), p. 20. 

* Cf. J. S. Davis, IT, 47, 67, 192-94; East, pp. 255 ff., 260, 261. 

® Sir Frederick Pollock and Frederic W. Maitland, History of English Law before the Time 
of Edward I (Cambridge: The University Press, 1899), I, 488. For a comparative study of 
some ultimate developments within these forms, cf. Fausto Ardigo, La Societd per azioni nel 
diritto inglese (Padova, 1939), chaps. i, ii. 

“ Cf., for example, J. S. Davis, II, 317. 

“ Cf. Lehmann, Lehrbuch, pp. 339 ff., 355 ff., 460 ff., 467 ff.; Rousseau, I, 268 ff., 682 ff.; 
Passow, pp. 558 ff. Among more specialized studies, cf. Otto Bundschuh, Die wirtschaftliche 
Entwicklung der deutschen Kommanditgesellschaften auf Aktien (Berlin, 1914), pp. 17 ff.; 
August Saenger, Die stille Gesellschaft (Die private Unternehmung, V1, Mannheim, 1924), 
pp. 28-44, 118-26. 
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limited partnerships.® And there were traces of the tendency even in Amer- 
ica; in New York in 1786 an unincorporated association of iron manufac- 
turers was granted limited liability for a term of years.“ That this precedent 
was not followed, and that a half century passed before the limited partner- 
ship emerged in America, points not to the essential nexus between cor- 
porateness and limited liability, but to the slight importance of limited 
liability.” 

That factor entered the minds of a few businessmen, of course. It was a 
special privilege included in some eighteenth-century English charters, but 
not in all. Before 1800 one New York company petitioned for the exemp- 


“8 21-22 Geo. III, ch. 46, Acts and Statutes, Made in a Session of Parliament at Dublin 
(Dublin, 1782), pp. 949 ff.; Hunt, p. 52. Cf. also E. Lipson, The Economic History of England 
(London: Macmillan and Company, 1929-31), III, 218. For attempts by English unincor- 
porated companies to secure limited liability, cf. Scott, I, 344; III, 276. 

“Baldwin, Modern Political Institutions, pp. 201 ff.; Livermore, “Unlimited Liability,” 
Journal of Political Economy, XLIII, 683; J. S. Davis, II, 260. 

“ Scott’s explanation that the failure of the Anglo-Italian banks before the period of com- 
mercial expansion in England prevented the Italian partnership forms from entering English 
law is hardly convincing, particularly in view of the persistence of the Italian firms in Scot- 
land (I, 2, 13). Livermore’s attempt (Land Companies, p. 10, n. 3) to account for it on the 
basis of their origin in Roman law is unconvincing because their origin was not in Roman law 
(cf. supra, n. 1) and because this would still not explain why Anglo-American law should not 
have adopted them in the eighteenth century, as it ultimately did in the nineteenth. On Italian 
law in England in general, cf. also Holdsworth, V, 67 ff. 

“For English petitions and bills without mention of limited liability, cf., for example, 
British Cast Plate Glass (1773), 13 Geo. III, ch. 38, Statutes at Large, VIII, 222; House 
of Commons Journals, XXXIV, 64, 149 ff., 190; Globe Insurance (1799), House of Commons 
Journals, LIV, 595, 697, 740. For those with mention, cf. Winchelsea Cambrick and Lawn 
(1764), ibid., XXIX, 752, 785; Northumberland Fisheries (1789), ibid., XLIV, 163, 167, 487; 
Sierra Leone, 31 Geo. III, ch. 55; London Flour (1800), ibid., LV, 599 ff., 626, 632 ff. Cf. also 
Hunt, pp. 10-12; DuBois, p. 76. Some students (for example, Hunt, p. 25; Scott, I, 270) 
have read limited liability into another provision. Many prospective investors in England 
were deterred by fear that stock ownership would make them and their lands liable to the 
onerous bankruptcy laws, often involving felony, which applied only to traders. Cf. Holds- 
worth, I, 256 ff.; VIII, 205; Adam Anderson, Historical and Chronological Deduction of the 
Origin of Commerce, ed. Coombe (Dublin, 1790), III, 232, 237; S. W. Dunscomb, Bank- 
ruptcy: A Study in Comparative Legislation (New York, 1893), pp. 17 ff. Saving clauses be- 
ginning with 13-14 Charles II, ch. 24, therefore exempted them. Cf., for example, Linen and 
Cotton Cloth (1779), House of Commons Journals, XX XVII, 108; Succinct Digest of Laws 
Relating to Bankrupts (Dublin, 1791), p. 18; James Chalmer, Remarks upon the Scots Bank- 
rupt Bill (Edinburgh, 1782), pp. 2 ff. That the bankruptcy provision was completely distinct 
from limited liability is shown by the fact that some charters like the Winchelsea Cambrick 
and Lawn and the Northumberland Fisheries contained both (cf. 4 Geo. ITI, ch. 37, Statutes 
at Large, pp. 485 ff.) , as did the Irish limited partnership act (21-22 Geo. III, ch. 46, loc. cit., 
pp. 949 ff.). A conflation seems to have occurred later. Compare, for instance, the act incor- 
porating the London Flour Company (1800), 39-40 Geo. III, ch. 97, Statutes at Large, pp. 
448 ff., with the comments of Tierney and Perceval, Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
XXXV, 455, 460, and similarly the comments on the Gas and Coke Bill (1810), Hansard, 
XVII, 231 (cf. also House of Commons Journals, XX XVII, 147). DuBois, p. 156, n. 92, cites 
even earlier instances. The bankruptcy exemption seems historically similar to the privileges 
given the French nobility (Cole, pp. 249, 384). 
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tion,” and after the turn of the century limitation appeared sporadically in 
other states.“ But in the first thirty years of Massachusetts development no 
grant or petition for an act of incorporation mentioned it.” 

Examination of contemporary Anglo-American law, with particular refer- 
ence to Massachusetts, strikes at the very roots of the common assumption 
that limited liability was always an essential attribute of corporateness, like 
the power to sue or the possession of a seal, and could be taken for granted 
without specific statement in the charter.” It had long been established that 
the corporation, like the joint-stock company, had a common purse, and that 
its debts were, in the first instance, chargeable only against the common 
purse.” But what are the grounds for believing that members were free of 
obligation if the common purse proved not long enough? Certainly, there 


“The Bank of New York petition may have carried the clause as a special attraction to 
compete with the projected land bank. Cf. Henry W. Domett, History of the Bank of New 
York 1784-1884 (2d ed.; New York, 1884), pp. 6 ff., 14, 19, 34, 126 ff. 

“ Cf., for example, Joseph G. Blandi, Maryland Business Corporations, 1783-1852 (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1934), pp. 16, 39, 43, who is troubled by these developments 
because he assumes limited liability already existed in the eighteenth century. 

“ A grant to the Exchange Coffee House illustrates the exceptional nature of the privilege. 
The company charter (June 20, 1807) specifically affirmed individual liability (st. 1807, 
ch. 32, sec. 7), but a supplementary act (March 3, 1808) permitted the corporation to raise a 
mortgage “without personal responsibility” (st. 1807, ch. 78). Livermore, “Unlimited Lia- 
bility,” Journal of Political Economy, XLIII, 678, cites the Newburyport Company as having 
limited liability. Cf., per contra, its charter, st. 1793, ch. 27. 

© Cf., for example, J.S. Davis, I, 5, 383 ; Shannon, “Limited Liability,” Economic History, 
II, 267; Goebel, pp. 636 ff.; Hunt, p. 41 (citing a case of 1891); Livermore, “Unlimited 
Liability,” Journal of Political Economy, XLIII, 676. Corporations were far more numerous 
in Massachusetts than in any other state between 1782 and 1800. Even within the limits of a 
rather narrow definition fully eighty-three, one quarter of the total in the United States, were 
chartered there (cf. table in J. S. Davis, II, 22-23). 

5 Lehmann, Geschichtliche Entwicklung, pp. 51, 52, defines this concept as beschrankte 
Haftung nach aussen. That is the only point involved in Lord Kenyon’s famous decision in 
1788 in Russell v. the Men of Devon—a case sometimes cited as upholding limited liability. 
2 T. R., 672, English Reports (Edinburgh, 1909), C, 362. The verdict dealt with the question 
whether an English county was a corporation and held that the absence of a corporate fund 
was evidence it was not. Cf. also C. T. Carr, “Early Forms of Corporateness,” Select Essays 
in Anglo-American Legal History, III, 163. 

* Ulpian’s much quoted statement in the Digest, III, 4. 7 (Milan ed., 1931), p. 98, has often 
been interpreted as maintaining limited liability. Cf., for example, Pollock and Maitland, I, 
487; Goebel, p. 575. But it merely distinguished between individual and corporate obligations, 
without reference to liability for the debt of an insolvent corporation. Some evidence exists 
that in that event individuals might be liable—Lehmann, Recht der Aktiengesellschaften, I, 
15 ff.; Williston, “Business Corporations,” Harvard Law Review, II, 160; Baldwin, Modern 
Political Institutions, pp. 156 ff. In any case, the paucity of material and the uncertainty con- 
cerning the general character of Roman corporations render the drawing of analogies hazard- 
ous. Cf. W. W. Buckland, Manual of Roman Private Law (Cambridge: The University Press, 
1939), pp. 34 ff., 294 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926), pp. 532, n. 22, 602, n. 20; Fritz Schulz, Principles of 
Roman Law (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1936), pp. 25, 72. 
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was no clear precedent from Roman law,” and, on the Continent, that free- 
dom was not expressly defined until the Code de Commerce of 1807.” 

Early English law knew nothing of limited liability. Pollock and Mait- 
land, finding no trace of it in the period they studied, concluded : “The non- 
liability of individual corporators for the debts of the corporation can not be 
regarded as of the essence of a corporation.” As far as boroughs were con- 
cerned, it remained clear for a long time, as Madox noted, that distraint 
could be had upon the lands and chattels of the burgesses as well as upon 
those of the corporation. And in the seventeenth century Chief Justice Rolle 
held : “If a summe of money be to be levied upon a corporation, it may be 
levied upon the mayor or Chief Magistrate, or upon any member of the cor- 
poration.” These rulings were frequently upheld in the Massachusetts 
courts as far as towns were concerned, and remained law throughout the 
period of corporate growth.” 

In respect to limited liability, an eighteenth-century businessman could 
find no legal basis for drawing a distinction between towns and other cor- 
porations. When the legislature passed on problems common to all, such as 
the payment of damages for lands taken for improvements, it treated them 
alike. In bridge and canal corporations, for instance, it frequently affirmed 
that “the bodies of any of the... . Proprietors shall be... . liable to be taken 
in execution ....in the same manner the inhabitants of any town are liable.” 

On the general question of limited liability in any type of corporation, 


% See p. 10. 

°° Special provisions in the charter, as in the case of the Compagnie des Indes Orientales, 
were needed until then (cf. Cole, I, 481). Cf. also Lehmann, Geschichtliche Entwicklung, 
PP. 23, 24, 54; idem, Recht der Aktiengesellschaften, I, 1, 2; Bosselmann, p. 62; Kuhn, p. 56. 
For the earlier character of the société anonyme, cf. Baldwin, Modern Political Institutions, 

p. 181 ff. 
, * Pollock and Maitland, I, 493. However, they did say that limited liability developed in 
practice if not in theory afterwards in the fifteenth century (I, 492 ff.). Cf. also John P. Davis, 
Corporations; A Study of the Origin and Development of Great Business Combinations (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905), I, 26. 

© Cf. Clifford, II, 211; Amasa M, Eaton, “First Book in English on the Law of Incorpora- 
tion,” Yale Law Journal, XII (1903), 372. For Rolle, cf. Holdsworth, V, 375 ff. 

“Cf. Chase v. Merrimack Bank (1837), 19 Pickering, 569 ff.; Nathan Dane, General 
Abridgment and Digest of American Law (Boston, 1824), V, 158; Samuel M. Israeli, Nature 
of the Liability of Shareholders of a Corporation (Philadelphia: Avil Printing Company, 
1901), pp. 3 ff. 

” Cf., for example, West Boston Bridge Corporation (March 28, 1793), st. 1792, ch. 87, 
sec. 3; Proprietors of the Locks and Canals on the Connecticut River (February 23, 1792), 
st. 1791, ch. 32; Ten Mile Falls Canal (March 11, 1797), st. 1796, ch. 93. As late as 1884 
Justice Field, discussing legislation on unlimited liability in the early period pointed out that 
it followed “the analogy of inhabitants of towns” (Child v. Boston & Fairhaven Iron Works, 
137 Mass., 517). Cf. also infra, p. 74. 
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English law had, by the period of the American Revolution, gone no further 
than to distinguish between individual and corporate obligations and had 
not passed on the question of liability when the corporation was unable or 
unwilling to pay.” In that event, convincing though negative evidence points 
to the conclusion that stockholders were personally liable. On the two occa- 
sions when Coke described the qualities of a corporation (Sution’s Hospital ; 
Mayor of Stafford v. Bolton) he failed to mention limited liability.” Simi- 
larly, Shepherd in 1659 said nothing of it when discussing “declaratory or ex- 
planatory” attributes.” And in this respect, the eighteenth-century writers, 
Blackstone and Kyd, were also expressively silent.” Both significantly men- 
tioned limited liability only in connection with the members of dissolved 
bodies. In England the concept that limitation was inherent in corporate- 
ness was foreshadowed earlier, but even after the turn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it had not yet emerged completely from its fuzzy chrysalis.® 

Until well into the eighteenth century in England, and through the whole 
period of origins in the United States, the internal organization of the cor- 
poration made unlikely the raising of the question. Generally, there was no 


Three fifteenth-century cases have been cited to the contrary (cf. Holdsworth, III, 484; 
Hunt, p. 3). But these do not go beyond the mere distinction between corporate and indi- 
vidual purse. Cf. Y. B. 8 Hen. VI, Mich., pl. 2; Y. B. 19 Hen. VI, Pasch. pl. 1; Y. B. 20 Hen. 
VI, Mich., pl. 19 (London, 1679), I, 64, 9. The seventeenth-century case of Edmunds v. 
Brown and Tillard cited by Holdsworth (VIII, 203) refers to liability after the dissolution of 
the corporation, a problem that is completely different. Cf. 1 Lev. 237, English Reports, 
LXXXIII, 385; also infra, n. 62. 

® Cf. Williston, “Business Corporations,” Harvard Law Review, II, 113, 115, 116, 160. 
Cf. also Edward Coke, First Part of the Institutes of the Laws of England or, a Commentary 
upon Littleton, III, 6. 413 (Philadelphia, 1853), II, 250. 

© Eaton, “Law of Incorporation,” Yale Law Review, XII, 281. Cf. also the most popular of 
the law dictionaries, John Covvell, Interpreter or Booke Containing the Signification of 
Words (London, 1637); [John] Cowel, Law Dictionary (London, 1708). On Cowel and 
Shepherd, cf. Holdsworth, V, 20 ff., 391 ff. 

™ Cf. Blackstone, I, 467, 468, 474 ff.; Stewart Kyd, Treatise on the Law of Corporations 
(London, 1793-94), particularly I, 2 ff., 13, 69 ff.; Williston, “Business Corporations,” Har- 
vard Law Review, II, 116-18. 

® Blackstone, I, 484; Kyd, II, 516. We are disposed to give heavy weight to Kyd’s evidence 
despite recent attacks upon him, for example, Goebel, p. 610. The charge of medievalism 
hardly comports with his political activity in the Society for Constitutional Information and 
his sympathy with the French Revolution that brought him to trial for treason. Cf. Dictionary 
of National Biography, ed. S. Lee (London, 1892), XX XI, 348. In any case the substance of 
these criticisms, as of similar strictures against the “solemn inanities of Blackstone,” is that 
they threw together an “aimless array of cases ... . under the rubric ‘corporations.’ ”— 
Goebel’s introduction, DuBois, pp. viii, ix. Whether their conception of the institution is in- 
trinsically sounder than that of their modern critics is less important than the fact that 
eighteenth-century jurists saw the corporation in terms of the century which preceded rather 
than of the century which followed. 

* For continued resistance to limited liability, cf. material in DuBois, pp. 94, 96, 146, 150, 
n. 67; Hunt, pp. 25 ff. 
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specific capital stock and no par value for shares. Funds were collected by 
assessments against the shareholder, and there was, at first, no legal limit to 
the total number of assessments. ‘“Leviations” could, as in the case of the 
Middlesex Canal, come to fully a hundred.” As first organized, therefore, 
corporations could replenish their coffers by drawing without limit on the 
resources of all their members.” Chartered associations could not voluntarily 
dissolve and were not subject to bankruptcy proceedings ; there was no way 
legally to evade creditors. 

The question of stockholder liability would arise only in the case of recal- 
citrant corporations that refused to assess their members. Here the question 
was one of procedure—how might a plaintiff who had entered into a contract 
with a collective body that refused or was unable to pay bring suit against 
an individual member? As early as 1628, the case of the Muscovy Company 
created precedent for relief.” The principle was definitely written into law 
in the famous case of Dr. Salmon v. the Hamborough Company (1671), 
which held that a creditor could find a remedy in equity against the personal 
effects of members of an assetless corporation by forcing the corporation to 
assess a “Leviation upon every member.”” This decision remained law 
throughout the eighteenth century. Mr. Williston, after a diligent search, 
found no case “inconsistent with the theory that members of a corporation 
[were] .... thus liable.”® 

In Massachusetts, persistent refusal to create a court of chancery or some 
other formal equity jurisdiction befogged the question.” The English rem- 


“ Christopher Roberts, Middlesex Canal, 1793-1860 (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1938), p. 179; J. S. Davis, II, 167, 168, 170-73. For origins and English precedents, cf. 
Scott, I, 45, 447; Anderson, III, 177. 

® Haftung nach innen, according to Lehmann, Geschichtliche Entwicklung, pp. 53 ff. 

House of Lords Journals, III, 864 ff. 

*T Chan. Cas., 204, 206 (English Reports, XXII, 763 ff.). Cf. also Holdsworth, VIII, 203, 
204; A. L. Oliver, Brief Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of Corporate Privileges (Cin- 
cinnati, 1850), p. 26; Israeli, p. 4. 

® Williston, “Business Corporations,” Harvard Law Review, II, 161, 162; Kyd, I, 272 ff. 
Per contra, Livermore, Land Companies, pp. 280 ff., but on the basis of later cases. The pro- 
cedural difficulties to which Livermore refers arose out of the doctrine that a corporation 
could not be imprisoned (Holdsworth, III, 488) and the consequent limitation on chancery 
action, not out of a question on the merits of the principle. The whole case from the original 
petitions in 1667 to the aftermath in 1674 may be traced.—House of Lords Journals, XII, 
198, 214, 224, 348, 359, 361, 404, 409 ff., 563, 564, 572, 583, 630, 640; Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, Eighth Report, App., 147; idem, Ninth Report, App. II, 29, 47. 

* On the problem of chancery, cf. Journal of Debates and Proceedings in the Convention 

. to Revise the Constitution of Massachusetts .... 1820 (Boston, 1853), p. 136; E. B. 
Gager, “Equity, 1701-1901,” Two Centuries’ Growth of American Law 1701-1901 by Mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the Yale Law School (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901), 
pp. 131, 136. On the ill repute of equity in the eighteenth century, cf. Holdsworth, I, 230, 231. 
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edy could not be relied upon as, from time to time, changing conditions 
raised the issue.” This deficiency affected not the corporation alone, but 
every sphere where business met the law under new conditions. Story pointed 
out in 1808 how frequently the growth of “commerce and manufactures” 
raised cases “in which no remedy for wrongs” existed at a common law 
“bound by settled forms of proceeding, and by a rigid adherence to rules of 
decision.” 

In the absence of equity the legislature had to work out new procedures in 
each instance. Failing to reach solutions on a general basis, it devised provi- 
sions when some immediate question incidentally brought up the matter of 
procedure. But even here, the vagaries of individual bill drafters were more 
weighty than considerations of consistency, for the lawmakers were casual 
and haphazard about including even clauses the principles of which were 
universaily accepted. The power to assess and to sell the shares of delin- 
quents at auction, like the method of attaching stock for private debts, some- 
times appeared, sometimes did not ; successive acts bestowing identical other 
privileges upon the same types of companies showed no uniformity. Thus an 
act amending the charter of the Proprietors of the Locks and Canals on the 
Connecticut River granted the power to make assessments ; but the Middle- 
sex Canal, incorporated a few months later, exercised the same power with- 
out specific authority.” 

In the same way, as other problems brought the question of ‘shareholder 
liability to the consciousness of the legislators, they hit upon means to im- 
plement the accepted principle. For corporations that exercised the right of 
eminent domain, a remedy against individual members often crept in among 
the regulations on damages. In canal companies, bridges, and turnpikes the 
obligation was sometimes direct, sometimes created by analogy with towns.” 
In banks and insurance companies, the question arose out of the problem of 


™ This deficiency was mentioned in petitions (cf., for example, Massachusetts Archives, _ 


H. D. 9244, S. D. 5875) and in tangential cases as late as 1819 (cf., for example, Vose v. Grant, 
15 Tyng 521, 522; Spear v. Grant, 16 Tyng 15). Significantly, the question raised in these 
cases was ultimately settled in the federal court of equity, Wood, et al. v. Dummer, 3 Mason 
308, Federal Cases (St. Paul, 1894 ff.) , XXX, 435 ff. In South Carolina where equity existed 
the principle of the Hamborough Case was reaffirmed in Hume v. Winyaw and Wando Canal 
Company in 1826-28, in which the court pointed out that “without the aid of the extra- 
ordinary power of the Court of Chancery” the plaintiff “would be without a remedy.”— 
Carolina Law Journal (1831), I, 228. There was no explicit reversal anywhere until 1844. 
Cf. American Law Magazine (1843), I, 96 ff.; ibid. (1845), IV, 363 ff.; Israeli, pp. 4, 5, 7 ff.; 
Blandi, p. 40. 

™ Cf. Massachusetts Archives, H. D. 6265, H. D. 6413, H. D. 7232; G. S. Hillard, “Memoir 
of Joseph Story, LL.D.,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, X (1868), 180. 

™ St. 1792, ch. 39 (February 25, 1793) ; st. 1793, ch. 21 (June 22, 1793). 

8 Cf. Connecticut River Canal (st. 1791, ch. 32), and supra, n. 57. 
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securing creditors against fraud or mismanagement. Without mentioning 
liability in the event of ordinary losses, which presumably fell on stock- 
holders, the charters established the individual liability of directors for those 
losses that derived from the overissue of notes or the underwriting of exces- 
sive risks. The general aqueduct incorporation act of 1799 which codified 
the principles in sixteen earlier special acts dealt with the question in con- 
nection with dissolution which, by common law, would have relieved both 
corporation and members of liability. The law provided that 


all contracts .... shall remain in full force, and the last proprietors . . . . shall be 
capable and liable, in and by the same name and capacity as before . . . . to sue 
and be sued . . . . and if no corporate property can be found to satisfy any judg- 
ment .... it shall be lawful for the judgment-creditor to satisfy his judgment 
.... Out of the private estate of such proprietors.” 


The question of liability during the life of the corporation was taken for 
granted here, and also in the earlier acts.” 

Manufacturing corporations offer the clearest indication that the whole 
trend of legislation on unlimited liability was procedural rather than sub- 
stantive. The first and third charters granted in this field included no provi- 
sions for assessments, for the auction of the shares of delinquents, or for 
attachment for the private debts of the stockholders. The second contained 
such clauses.” The fourth added to the clause on attachments, a matter com- 
pletely disconnected from the question of corporate indebtedness, the pro- 
vision that 


in any judgment to be rendered against said Corporation, the plaintiff not being 
able to find any property of the Corporation to attach on mesne process, or 
whereon to levy his execution, shall have the right of attaching or levying his 
execution on any . . . . individual members of the Corporation, in the same 


™ Cf. Massachusetts Bank (March 9, 1792), st. 1791, ch. 65, sec. 1; Maine Fire Insurance 
(February 7, 1800), st. 1799, ch. 42. The banking acts seemed to follow some precedents of the 
Bank of England. Cf. A. Andréadés, History of the Bank of England, tr. C. Meredith (Lon- 
don: P. S. King and Son, 1909), p. 73; Anderson, III, 143. Mutual fire insurance company 
provisions were more complex since the same individuals were both creditors and stockholders. 
Cf. Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance (March 1, 1798), st. 1797, ch. 67. Cf. also Edwin M. 
Dodd, Jr., “First Half Century of Statutory Regulation of Business Corporations in Massa- 
chusetts,” Harvard Legal Essays (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934), pp. 72, 79, 
84, 86. 

™ St. 1798, ch. 59, sec. 9. 

* For judicial interpretation of a similar provision in New York law, cf. Slee v. Bloom et al., 
19 Johnson 456 ff.; infra, p. 16. 

™ Cf. Beverly Cotton (February 3, 1789), st. 1788, ch. 43; Newburyport Woollen (Janu- 
ary 29, 1794), st. 1793, ch. 27; Calico Printing (February 25, 1796), st. 1795, ch. 58. 
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manner as if the action had been brought and the judgment rendered against 
them in their individual capacity.” 


This passage reappeared in the next three manufacturing charters and was 
finally embodied in the general law regulating such corporations of March 
3, 1809.” 

The history of the general act challenges the assumption of Dane in 1824 
and of some recent students that the liability clause was new and embodied 
a substantive change.” The precedents already cited controvert the charge of 
newness ; the circumstance of enactment that of innovation. The provision 
occasioned no discussion. A search of contemporary newspapers and private 
materials has unearthed not one word of the debate that would inevitably 
have followed a radical change. That this clause formalized the principle of 
unlimited liability for one class of corporations at the very moment when 
broader forces were breaking it down in others does not obscure the fact that 
the same principle originally applied to all. Indeed, as late as 1822 the New 
York Court of Appeals, passing on whether certain acts dissolved a corpora- 
tion, in which case its members were liable by statute for its debts, pointed 
out that the same liability would exist even if it were not dissolved “upon the 
principles of the case of Dr. Salmon v. the Hamborough Company.”” 

The full consequences of applying the traditional rule of unlimited liabil- 
ity to the new areas of corporate activity remained unclear for some decades. 
The very nature of the undertakings in which corporations were first formed 
made it unlikely that such questions should reach the courts. Corporations 
entered spheres that were at first thought to involve relatively little risk. 
They emerged not in land speculation or in trade where failure was likely, 
but primarily in fields where success seemed almost certain. And the disap- 
pointed took for granted the assistance of generous governments which came 
to their aid with lotteries, grants of land, and increased tolls when profits 
slackened.® As long as stockholders recognized their responsibility for risks 
and as long as no creditors suffered from the insolvency of corporations, 
the question of liability could hardly have been important. For more 





% Salem Iron (March 4, 1800), st. 1799, ch. 80, sec. 8. 

™ St. 1808, ch. 65, sec. 6; also Dodd, pp. 88 ff. 

® Nathan Dane, A General Abridgment and Digest of American Law, I, 472; Livermore, 
“Unlimited Liability,” Journal of Political Economy, XLII, 674 ff. 

8 Slee v. Bloom et al., 19 Johnson 484. 

* Cf., for example, Middlesex Canal (January 25, 1800), st. 1799, ch. 35; Andover Bridge 
(February 27, 1796), st. 1795, ch. 79. For English precedents, cf. Scott, II, 19. 
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than twenty years it was not raised by litigation and consequently not 
adjudicated. 

The operation of the new enterprises did bring to the fore certain peri- 
pheral questions. Did the creation of shares with a par value specified in the 
charter set a limit to assessments ?* Could the corporation contract with its 
members to call no more than a fixed sum ?* What recourse did it have to 
enforce collections beyond the sale of shares ?” Did the fixing of liability on 
the part of directors for mismanagement diminish or eliminate the liability 
of stockholders, as James Sullivan claimed ?” In the first three decades of the 
nineteenth century, judicial decisions ultimately supplied the answers and, 
in the process, set a limit to the liability of stockholders. But the nature of 
those answers could not have been known or predicted on the basis of prece- 
dents and principles that existed in 1800. And, certainly, even the most per- 
spicacious businessmen could not have envisioned the total mosaic even- 
tually pieced together from collateral opinions and random dicta. As a mat- 
ter of fact none of the changes in law or interpretation had any discernible 
effect upon the rate of incorporation, a significant indication of the unim- 
portance of limited liability in the minds of incorporators.” 


IV 


A third supposed attribute of the corporation, stable freedom from inter- 
ference by the state, likewise rests upon a misconception of the early charac- 
ter of the institution.” To the enterprising businessman of the 1780’s a char- 
ter brought no such freedom ; on the contrary, it introduced new restraints. 
English precedents were not reassuring, for Parliament was even then put- 
ting the East India Company on trial. Not until Marshall and Story held in 
1819 that the charter was a contract protected by the Federal Constitution 





8 On the absence of creditor losses, cf. J. S. Davis, ITI, 294. 

“In this period fixed value for shares appeared only in banks and joint-stock insurance 
companies and then only after 1792.—J. S. Davis, II, 105, 242 ff. For English precedents, 
cf. Scott, II, 28; DuBois, pp. 99 ff. 

® Cf. Holdsworth, VIII, 204, 205. 

* Cf., for example, Worcester Turnpike Corporation v. Willard (1809), 5 Tyng 80. 

* Cf. [James Sullivan], Path to Riches (Boston, 1792), pp. 37, 48, 51. 

* Cf. the tabulation by William E. Rappard, Les Corporations d’affaires au Massachusetts 
(Paris, 1908), p. 244. Herein we agree with the general conclusion of Eli F. Heckscher, Mer- 
cantilism, tr. M. Shapiro (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1935), I, 367, 368. Cf. also Dodd, 
Pp. 92; Ware, p. 147. 

® For a contemporary statement of the idea of noninterference, cf. Thomas Paine, Political 
Writings, ed. G. H. Evans (Middletown, 1837), I, 412 ff. For a recent interpretation, cf. Liver- 
more, Land Companies, pp. 259 ff. 
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was a sturdy bulwark against legislative interference erected around the 
corporation.” 

The decision in the Dartmouth College case was no token of the earlier 
acceptance of the theory. That Sam Adams and the Revolutionary theorists 
had used the compact argument against England” undoubtedly helps to ex- 
plain the veneration for the contract clause when it ultimately entered the 
service of the corporation, but there is little evidence that Adams’ theory was 
thus applied or that the act of incorporation was thus conceived in the forty 
years before the Dartmouth College case.” On the contrary, legislatures took 
substantial liberties with charters. In 1792, for instance, the General Court 
altered that of the Massachusetts Bank ; and the corporation, while protest- 
ing, failed to appeal to the judiciary.” Twenty years later,an attorney argued 
with success that “the notion of a contract between the government and a 
corporation” was “too fanciful to need any observation.” And in 1812, when 
the legislature changed the Harvard College charter without the consent of 
the corporation, the Board of Overseers acquiesced, voting it was “not dis- 
posed to bring its rights to the test of judicial decision.” 

Nor did Marshall’s decision close the question; in the very same year 
Webster himself argued for a restricted application.” Two decades later the 


® The question of contractual protection was significant because it was generally agreed 
that the legislature, like Parliament, unless bound by such restrictions, was free to revoke a 
charter. Cf. Kyd, II, 446; [Outline of the Argument on Part of the Plfs,in the Cause between 
the Trustees of D. College & William H. Woodward] (s.1., n.d., Webster’s copy, H.C.L.), 
77 ff.; 4 Wheaton 643 (ed. B. R. Curtis, Boston, 1864). For a discussion on the case, cf. Ben- 
jamin F. Wright, Contract Clause of the Constitution (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1938), pp. 28 ff., 39; [C. H. Hill], “Dartmouth College Case,” American Law Review, VIII, 
esp. 211 ff.; Carl B. Swisher, American Constitutional Development (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1943), pp. 157 ff.; John M. Shirley, Dartmouth College Causes and the 
Supreme Court of the United States (St. Louis, 1879), pp. 411 ff. 

* Cf. Thomas Hutchinson, The History of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts-Bay, 
ed. L. S. Mayo (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936), III, 258, 406; Baldwin, “His- 
tory of the Law of Private Corporations,” Select Essays in Legal History, Ill, 252 ff.; Homer 
C. Hockett, The Constitutional History of the United States (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939), I, 8, 94. For contemporary use of the argument, cf. Paine, I, 372, 378 ff., 397. 

* Even James Wilson, who argued in 1784 that a charter was a contract, seemed prepared 
to admit the authority of Congress, but not of the states, to modify or revoke.—Selected 
Political Essays of James Wilson, ed. R. G. Adams (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930), 
p. 148. Cf. also Wright, pp. 18 ff.; American Law Review, VIII, 195 ff.; Shirley, pp. 213 ff., 
for the development of the contract clause. 

* J. S. Davis, II, 68 ff.; N. S. B. Gras, The Massachusetts First National Bank of Boston, 
1784-1934 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937), p. 63. 

™ Brown v. Penobscot Bank (1812) 8 Tyng 448; Shirley, p. 185. 

* Josiah Quincy, History of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1840) , II, 301 ff. 

” Foster v. Essex Bank (1819) 16 Tyng 266 ff. 
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validity of the verdict was still challenged,” and even thereafter saving 
clauses reserved the state’s freedom of action.” Certainly the post-Revolu- 
tionary enterprisers could not have assumed that an act of incorporation car- 
ried privileges which would be forever after beyond the reach of the 
legislature. 

Aware of this circumstance, Story rested his defense of the charter upon a 
distinction between public and private corporations, a classification he had 
already made in Terrett v. Taylor (1815).” In this respect he followed the 
lead of James Wilson and Thomas Paine who had, in defense of the Bank of 
North America in 1784, attempted to draw a line between public laws and 
legislative “acts of agency or negociation .. . . of the nature of a deed or 
contract,” transactions in which “the state stands as an individual, and can 
be known in no other character in a court of justice.”™ But neither the divi- 
sion into public and private laws nor the distinction between public and pri- 
vate corporations was accepted by eighteenth-century law. Parliamentary 
practice differentiated between public and private acts, and Massachusetts 
followed to some extent in distinguishing between acts and resolves. But that 
classification did not rest on the basis set up by the Pennsylvania theorists, 
for in Massachusetts and often in England acts of incorporation were public 
laws in this period.” 

Story’s distinction between public and private corporations had as little 
validity. It broadened the scope of the latter to include any body involving 
private rights, a position difficult to maintain and later considerably modi- 
fied.’ But in any case it was a differentiation completely unknown before 


” Cf., for example, [David Henshaw], Remarks upon the Rights and Powers of Corpora- 
tions (Boston, 1837), pp. 5 ff. 

® Cf. Rappard, p. 45. 

® g Cranch 52 (Curtis, ed:, 1865) ; cf. also 4 Wheaton 664, 667 ff.; Wright, p. 38; H. W. 
Rogers, “Municipal Corporations,” Two Centuries’ Growth, p. 253. 

Cf. Paine, I, 373 ff.; also Adams, p. 138 ff.; Wright, p. 17; Lawrence Lewis, History of 
the Bank of North America (Philadelphia, 1882), pp. 65 ff.; J. S. Davis, II, 310 ff. 

% English private laws were first issued in series in 1798. For their nature, cf. introduction 
to Thomas Vardon, Index to the Local and Personal and Private Acts: 1798-18 39,—38 Geo. 3 
—2 & 3 Vict. (London, 1840). For American law, cf. Rev. St., ch. 2, sec. 3; James Kent, 
Commentaries on American Law (Boston, 1884), p. 459; Henshaw, pp. 7, 11. 

1°? Cf. 4 Wheaton 659 ff., 669 ff., American Law Review, VIII, 220 ff.; Shirley, p. 364. Chief 
Justice Richardson of New Hampshire in the state decision against the trustees had drawn 
another distinction between public and private corporations, more logical in 1819, but equally 
invalid as applied to the law of the eighteenth century. Cf. Timothy Farrar, Report of the 
Case of the Trustees of Dartmouth College against William H. Woodward (Portsmouth, 
1819), pp. 211 ff. 
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1800. Until then corporations were either clerical or lay, with the latter 
further divided into eleemosynary and civil.™ There is no doubt that at their 
origin business corporations like universities came under the heading of civil. 
Both Kyd and Blackstone put the Bank of England, the East India Com- 
pany, and the insurance and manufacturing companies in the same category 
as boroughs, universities, and the College of Physicians ; and even Justice 
Holt in Phillips v. Bury, a case much cited by Marshall’s court, adopted the 
same classification.” 

To support its position the court argued that towns, the status of which 
the legislature could clearly alter at will, were quasi corporations, different 
from others.” That contention disregarded the fact that eighteenth-century 
quasi corporations possessed the same attributes as others except for their 
origin which was in prescription rather than in charter.” In Massachusetts 
all towns arose in this manner before 1684 because the common law kept the 
central government, itself a corporation, from creating others.” After the 
Province Charter of 1691 even that difference disappeared ; towns thereafter 
chartered were in law like other corporations.” James Sullivan clearly ex- 
pressed the opinion of this period when he wrote of the Massachusetts Bank : 


There is no lawyer in the state, who is disinterested, that will give it as his 
opinion, that the legislature has not a right to repeal the act of incorporation of 
that society... .. it is on the same foot of other legislative acts, such as incor- 


8 Modern writers who have drawn that distinction for the eighteenth-century corporation 
have done so despite the fact that it was “a distinction then unrecognized.” Cf., for example, 
J. S. Davis, I, 49, 75. 

™ Kyd, I, 12 ff., 25 ff.; cf. also William Shepherd (1659), quoted in Eaton, XII, 264; 
American Law Review, VIII, 216 ff. It is worth noting that Webster himself accepted this 
distinction in his first argument.—Outline of the Argument, p. 13; Shirley, pp. 176 ff. The 
Law of Corporations (1702) divided the lay into general, such as cities, and special, such as 
trades and charities.—Williston, “Business Corporations,” Harvard Law Review, II, 110. 

** Kyd, I, 28 ff.; Blackstone, pp. 470 ff. 

* For the argument that a town is not a corporation, cf. J. S. Davis, I, 61, 62. 

*” Cf. Dillingham v. Snow (1809), 5 Tyng 547; 13 Mass. 193; Oliver, p. 5; J. S. Davis, I, 7. 
James Sullivan’s memorandum to the legislature (1802), Massachusetts Archives, S. D. 
2957/5, rested the distinction upon the absence of a common seal but eighteenth-century law 
held that unimportant, following Coke in Mayor of Stafford v. Bolton, in the position that 
corporations “when they are incorporated may make or use what seal they will.”—Williston, 
“Business Corporations,” Harvard Law Review, II, 116-18; Kyd, I, 268. Cf. also H. W. 
Rogers, p. 219. 

18 J. S. Davis, I, 20. 

%” For the corporateness of towns, cf. the opinion of the solicitor of the Board of Trade, 
1774, cited ibid., I, 61; Wrentham Proprietors v. Metcalf (1763), Josiah Quincy, Jr., ed., 
Reports of Cases .... between 1761 and 1772 (Boston, 1865), pp. 36 ff.; the state constitution 
of 1780, ch. I, sec. 3, cl. 2; st. 1785, ch. 75, sec. 8. It is interesting that in the first argument 
before the New Hampshire court, Marsh, of counsel for the trustees, accepted and used the 
similarity between corporation and town.—Shirley, pp. 159, 178. 
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porating towns and proprietors, which laws may be repealed at pleasure. Here 
was no contract between these people and the government.” 


Neither Story nor Marshall took cognizance of another fundamental prob- 
lem that had troubled thinkers little more than a decade earlier. Whether a 
charter was a grant or a contract, public or private, had once seemed less 
significant than the question of what was the life of the corporation. Mar- 
shall, in 1819, spoke glibly of its immortality.” But to an eighteenth-century 
lawyer like Kyd, that was a manifest absurdity : “That a body framed by the 
policy of man, a body whose parts and members are mortal, should in its 
own nature be immortal .. . . seems beyond the reach of common under- 
standings.”™ 

Only in a very limited sense was perpetuity “regarded as a sine qua non of 
the common law corporation.”™ That word had a narrow meaning in 
eighteenth-century charters. Sometimes, as when Blackstone said that cor- 
porations “maintain a perpetual succession,” it referred to the privilege of 
co-opting new members and holding property as if the components of the 
group remained unchanged, “just as with flocks of sheep, the flock remains 
the same though the sheep die.” When applied to the corporation itself, it 
meant that the body was “capable of an indefinite duration.” But even if 
the flock remained the same, there was nothing to suggest it was immortal.” 
If it was not, and if the charter contained no explicit provision of time, what 
were the limits of its life? Whatever the nature of the charter, was not the 
state free, in the absence of express time limits, to terminate it at any 
moment? 

That problem faced the Attorney General of Massachusetts, asked by the 
legislature in 1802 to interpret the 1784 charter of the Massachusetts Bank.” 
In 1802 as in 1792 Sullivan could find no legal obstacle. Yet he was no longer 
willing to face the consequences of assuming that position. For to concede 





4 Sullivan, p. 57. 

™ Cf. 4 Wheaton 636. 

"8 Kyd, I, 15; American Law Review, VIII, 213 ff. 

“8 Livermore, Land Companies, p. 260. 

™4 Blackstone, I, 467, 474. 

™ Pollock and Maitland, I, 508; Kyd, I, 2 ff., 69; James Wilson, Works, ed. Bird Wilson 
(Philadelphia, 1804), II, 427. Cf. also cases cited Carr, Select Essays in Legal History, III, 
174, 175. 

“° Kyd, I, 17. Thus a seventeenth-century treatise spoke of actions: “I call those per- 
petuall .... which have not any set time expressly allotted for their continuance.” [John 
Cowell], Institutes of the Lawes of England, tr. W. G. (London, 1651), p. 238. 

“7 Thus an English statute (1719) 6 Geo. I, ch. 18, sec. I, Statutes at Large, 197, described 
a grant as both perpetual and revocable. Cf. also J. P. Davis, II, 121. 

“8 Gras, p. 80. 
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that power to the legislature was to recognize an omnipotence seemingly 
harmless in 1792, but dangerous after a decade of business development in 
which the new institution had reached out into many spheres where property 
rights were closely involved and widely spread. Personally interested in 
many corporations, the Attorney General wished to believe that the state did 
not have the right, but failed to convince even himself and finally refused to 
answer categorically. His reply to the committee nevertheless pointed to the 
dependent position of the corporation and to its lack of freedom from gov- 
ernmental control : “There have been no decisions on the point in the coun- 
try, and it is therefore out of my power to answer the question. .... There is 
no legal decision, no precedent established in the government on which to 
predicate an opinion, or to form decisive answers.” A new concept of per- 
petuity arose soon after; but in the period of corporate growth it did not 
exist. 


V 


The attributes of peculiar economic efficiency, of limited liability, and of 
perpetual freedom from state interference were thus not present at the birth 
of the American business corporation. Divested of these characteristics, the 
form assumes a new significance. At its origin in Massachusetts the corpora- 
tion was conceived as an agency of government, endowed with public at- 
tributes, exclusive privileges, and political power, and designed to serve a 
social function for the state. Turnpikes, not trade, banks, not land specula- 
tion, were its province because the community, not the enterprising capital- 
ists, marked out its sphere of activity. 

The explanation for its development in this period lies in the impact of the 
economic ideas and the economic interests of the last two decades of the 
eighteenth century upon legal doctrines developed in the previous century 
and a half. It was a slow process which cannot be described well except as 
part of a general study of the role of government in the economy of Massa- 
chusetts. Seen in its historic background, the multiplication of corporate 
bodies, at a time when they did not possess the attributes which later became 
their best-known characteristics, resulted from forces inherent in the Ameri- 
can democratic conceptions of the state. Creation of many corporations 





4° Massachusetts Archives, S. D. 2957/5. Sullivan’s hesitancy is particularly significant in 
view of the fact that he had been chairman of the legislative committee that approved the 
bank charter in 1784. Cf. T. C. Amory, Life of James Sullivan (Boston, 1859), I, 146, 387. 

7 We are preparing such a study which will present the positive aspects of this question, 
under the auspices of the Committee on Research in Economic History of the Social Science 
Research Council. 
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spread the benefits of this aspect of government among many citizens, in- 
stead of confining them to a favored few as in Europe, and thus transformed 
the old institution. The privileges that went with the charter lost their pre- 
vious meanings and new interpretations adjusted old forms to unaccustomed 
activities. In the process, the business corporation acquired its modern 
character. 
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The Realism of Saint-Simon’s Spiritual Program‘ 
I 


N constructing his social theory Saint-Simon made use of the inductive 

method : by the study of historical facts he endeavored to win knowledge 
of the laws of the character and movements of society. In shaping his 
spiritual program he followed a different path, the path of deduction: his 
goal was to find a great principle in accordance with which the institutions of 
the future social order could be consciously molded. “Socrates,” he said, put- 
ting his ideas into the mouth of the great Greek, “clearly understood that we 
must criticize a posteriori and organize a priori.”* For “any social regime is 
an application of a philosophical system, and, consequently, it is impossible 
to institute a new regime without having before established the new philo- 
sophical system to which it should correspond.’”* 

But Saint-Simen was not of the opinion that social life can be modeled 
according to any formula that we may fancy. He is to be distinguished from 
all the utopians by his belief that the great creative principle of the future 
cannot be invented; it must be derived from reality. The experiences of 
yesterday form the premises from which the events of tomorrow are to be 
deduced.‘ By investigating the historical development of knowledge we can 
find how it may be perfected. The time is more than ripe for this perfection. 


The modern Europeans, that is to say we, have not yet deserved to be placed 
....in one line with the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, and the Saracens. 
The first established the division between the idea of a cause and that of an effect 
....and the last have substituted the idea of several laws governing the universe 
for that of one animated cause . . . . We have continued the labors of the Sara- 
cens, and we have perfected them; but we have not yet united the ideas of sev- 
eral laws into that of one single law.” 





‘+ Eprror’s Note: The first half of Mr. Stark’s analysis of the social thought of Saint-Simon 
appeared in this JourNAL, III (1943), 42-55. 

? Oeuvres de Saint-Simon et d’Enfantin .... publiées par les membres du Conseil institué 
par Enfantin pour lV exécution de ses derniéres volontés (Paris, 1865-1878) (47 vols.), XI, 149. 
The volume numbers used are not those of the whole forty-seven-volume publication but 
those appearing on the separate title pages of the Oeuvres de Saint-Simon (cited hereafter as 
Oeuvres). 

® Oeuvres, III, 23. 

* “The future is composed of the last terms of a series of which the first terms constitute the 
past. Hence the study of the march which the human spirit has followed will unveil to us the 
march which will ensue.”—ZJbid., XI, 172. 

® Ibid., XI, 171. 
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Herein consists the task of the new Socrates: 


Men will cease to envisage the universe as composed of two different natures, to 
wit, the moral and the physical nature . . . . In the positive system, the universe 
will be subject to this law: each molecule has constitutively the tendency to move 
in that direction which offers the least resistance.” 


Although it is easy to see the importance of this sentence for natural sci- 
ence and natural philosophy, it is difficult to find in what way it can be made 
the foundation of social philosophy and social science. Saint-Simon said 
hardly anything on this point ; his Travail sur la gravitation universelle re- 
mained a fragment. We have here, however, a problem of fundamental char- 
acter which the exegesis must not try to shirk. A passage in De la réorganisa- 
tion de la Société Européenne, written only a few months later, affords the 
key. It reads: 


The less one antagonizes the interests of others in working for one’s own interest, 
the less one experiences resistance on their part; the easier it is to reach one’s 
aim. Hence the maxim which is so often repeated—one cannot be truly happy 
except by searching for one’s happiness in the happiness of one’s neighbor—is as 
certain, as positive as this: a body, launched in a certain direction, is stopped or 
retarded in its course if it encounters on the way other bodies launched in a con- 
trary direction.’ 


In these words Saint-Simon’s whole sociology of the society of the future 
becomes manifest : after the solution of the antagonisms between fainéants 
and travailleurs, the human world will be a system of animate molecules 
exactly as the inanimate world is a system of material molecules. What 
gravitation is in nature, self-interest is in society—the force that moves 
everything. “Man engaged in industrial pursuits is as such governed in truth 
only by one single law, that of his interest.”* Even public life shows no other 
tendencies ; personal interest is the only agent that can direct public interest. 
For “we are convinced that an enterprise of public utility will never be well 
executed if those who take part in it do not find in doing so their particular 
advantage.”* Social ethics, indeed, has no other foundation: “One cannot 
any longer give to morals other motives than those of palpable, certain, and 





° Ibid., XI, 271-72. 

7 Tbid., I, 238. 

® [bid., II, 129. 

® [bid., III, 69-70. In the essay “Sur Dunoyer” we read: “What the science of man teaches 
is that the different classes of men which compose society can invent and will even only con- 
ceive things which appear to them conducive to their interests, and that they can only work 
for what appears to them to be advantageous.” Cf. also the interesting passage, ébid., X, 75. 
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immediate interests.” But as the forces of nature come to an equilibrium, 
so do the forces of society ; each man follows his interest but he will do it in 
such a way as not to come into conflict with his fellow men more than is un- 
avoidable. He will, to use Saint-Simon’s simile, endeavor to take the way of 
least resistance ; he will interfere with the sphere of his neighbors as little as 
possible. Thus arises from the operation of egotism a balance of forces in the 
social world, as from the operation of the power of attraction a balance of 
forces in the material world. It was the theory of egalitarian individualism 
and liberalism, the theory of the free play of equal forces, which Saint-Simon 
made his own.” 

This doctrine of Saint-Simon is most closely related to Jeremy Bentham’s 
social philosophy. In an egalitarian society, so runs the common thesis, there 
exists a natural identity of interests. Any measure and, indeed, any idea can 
therefore be judged according to its prospective effect on the common good: 
“The utility which a scientific idea may have for humanity ... . is the exact 
measure of its value.” The great guiding principle of Saint-Simon’s future 
society -was no other than the great guiding principle of Bentham’s ideal 
society: the greatest-happiness principle or the principle of utility. “The 
happiness of nations is the only and exclusive goal of the body social.”” The 
watchword is : “Organize human society in the way most advantageous for 
its felicity.”™ 

In two aspects, however, Saint-Simon’s basic principle of practical philos- 
ophy clearly differs from that of Jeremy Bentham, and in both respects the 
profound realism of the Frenchman becomes obvious. He had in mind not 
the indistinct goal of a maximum of happiness, but the distinct goal of a 
maximum of material production. “All laws, like all administrative meas- 


* [bid., III, 38. To prevent misunderstandings it may be emphasized that Saint-Simon in- 
deed regarded egotism as the basis of future society, but expected its realization from altruism. 
Cf. VI, 120. In this, however, there is no contradiction. Of the fourth of August 1789 Saint- 
Simon thought: The few are expected to sacrifice so that the many may gain; the past is to 
overcome itself so that the future may unfold freely. In the system of industrialism, however, 
the homogeneous interests will create a spontaneous order. 

* “All the little worlds resemble each other under the most important aspects,” he teaches. 
“Hence in studying myself I study at the same time all men, and in exposing my observations 
on the actions which I have found conducive and those which I have found prejudicial to my 
interests I tend to bring all men into harmony; and that is the principal object which philos- 
ophy should set itself.” —Jbid., XI, 256. 

# Ibid., I, 99-100. 

* [bid., IV, 187. 

** And the imperative of ethics: “The duty is imposed on every man to give to his personal 
forces always a direction useful to mankind.”—IJbid., I, 57. Cf. my article, “Liberty and 
Equality, or Jeremy Bentham as an Economist,” The Economic Journal, LI (1941), 56-79. 
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ures, can be well judged in considering them from one point of view: are 
they useful or hurtful to industry? And .... this is even the only way in 
which to judge them reasonably.” For “the society as a whole rests on in- 
dustry .... The state of things most favorable to industry is therefore by 
itself the most favorable to society. Here we have at once the starting point 
as well as the end of all our efforts.”” And it is not an abstract general utility 
but a concrete historical utility which must be sought : “The justest ideas, if 
they find themselves too much in advance of the state of enlightenment, have 
almost no utility.” Thus Saint-Simon arrived at his proper formulation of 
the principle of utility : “Ali political formations, all institutions, must, to be 
truly good, satisfy two conditions: first, they must be useful to society, that 
is to say, procure to society positive advantages ; secondly, they must be in 
harmony with the actual state of society.”” 


II 


On the appropriate form of the political system Saint-Simon possessed 
two distinct theories which, however, by no means contradicted each other. 
The one he believed applicable to a society in which social equality exists ; 
it rested on the principle of the natural identity of public and private inter- 


8 Oeuvres, II, 13. 

* Ibid., XI, 7; Oeuvres de Saint-Simon .... publiés par Olinde Rodrigues (Paris, 1832, 
hereafter cited as Rodrigues), II, 325. In order to be useful in this sense, to correspond to the 
stage of development which society has reached after its entrance into the epoch of industrial- 
ism, even the sciences will have to take one step forward: they will have to become positive, 
that is, purely factual, disciplines. Only thus will they reach their historical end: “The sciences 
have begun by being conjectural, because at the origin of scientific investigations only a few 
observations had been made, because the small number of those that had been made had for 
lack of time not yet been examined, discussed, and verified by long experience, and because 
they were only presumed facts, conjectures. They had to become positive, they have to be- 
come positive, because the experience daily acquired by the human spirit makes them acquire 
the knowledge of new facts and rectify the formerly acquired knowledge of certain facts 
which had been observed before but at an epoch when man was not yet in a position to 
analyze them.”—Ocuvres, XI, 26. It is as a new prophet of empiricism that Saint-Simon 
wished to occupy his place among the great in the realm of philosophy: “Plato has given him- 
self to reasoning ; Aristotle has kept to facts; .... Plato, Descartes, and Kant presented vague 
speculations which have not been of great use; Aristotle and Bacon have cultivated a positive 
philosophy. .... Aristotle lived at the same epoch as Plato; Descartes wrote at the same time 
as Bacon; who will be the contemporary of Kant who will place a new milestone in the 
direction indicated by Aristotle and Bacon ?”—Ibid., I, go-1. It cannot be doubted of whom 
he was thinking: the new Encyclopaedia which he intended to write was to be built on the 
idea “that the science, in its whole as well as in its parts, should be based on observation.” — 
Ibid., 1, 149. And in another place he says, proving his realism still more strikingly: “The aim 
of our work is to put facts into the place of the reasonings of the metaphysicians.”—Rodrigues, 
II, 39-40. It is the great leitmotiv of the nineteenth century that is sounded in these words. 
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est. The other he believed applicable to a state of social inequality, and it 
therefore postulated the principle of the artificial identification of private 
and public interest.” The latter doctrine Saint-Simon laid down in the pam- 
phlet De la réorganisation de la Société Européenne (1814). In it he set him- 
self “to seek by what artificial means one could build up a constitution which 
would guarantee that any question of public interest should always be suc- 
cessively examined .... from the viewpoint of general as well as of particular 
interest” and suggested a tripartition of powers: the “power of general in- 
terests” (the Throne) “to consider all things from the point of view of the 
general interest of the nation”; the “power of particular interests” (Com- 
mons) to decide according to the “point of view of the particular interests of 
the individuals that compose it”; lastly, the “regulating or moderating 
power” (the Chamber of Peers) “to maintain the equilibrium of the two 
others and to hold them in their just limits.” It is the constitution tried in 
England, which, a little dressed up, is here presented to the world as the ideal 
national organization. 

However, “the English constitution, that is to say the parliamentary re- 
gime,” is, in his mind, only “the social organization least vicious under the 
old system,” and its acceptance can be recommended solely “as a transitory 
constitution, as a sort of scaffold which it is necessary to erect in order con- 
veniently to realize the construction of the new social edifice.”” With this 
better order of the future Saint-Simon constantly concerned himself after 
1815.” 

To be fit for organization on the greatest-happiness principle, Saint-Simon 
taught, a society must rest on a perfect harmony of interests. 





It is well accepted as a general maxim that the governing should work for the 


* Even in this respect Saint-Simon is reminiscent of Bentham, but still with this difference 
that Bentham first believed in the natural harmony of social life and only later demanded its 
artificial harmonization ; Saint-Simon regarded the co-ordination of contravening interests as 
necessary in the present, while he expected of the future a spontaneous equality of interests. 
Here the difference of phase in the development of England and France is manifest: in Ben- 
tham’s time England passed to the class order of capitalism so that her thinkers were forced to 
abandon step by step their ideal of harmony; in Saint-Simon’s time France outgrew the estate 
order of feudalism so that her philosophers were tempted to think their ideal of harmony on 
the way to realization. 

*% Oeuvres, I, 185-87. 

* Ibid., IV, 45 ff. 

® In his serial publications, L’Industrie and Le Politique, the growth of his thought can be 
observed. The Organisateur of 1820 gives it clear exposition. L’Organisateur, says the pros- 
pectus of this paper, “will have for its object .. . . to state the principles which should serve 
as the base of the new political system.”—Ibid., IV, 8. 
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happiness of the governed; but .... it is clear that the duty of the governing 
cannot be subjected to any ethical rule so long as the government is considered as 
called upon to direct society. Between a man who leads and a man who is led, 
what morals can there exist? The one must command, the other obey—that is 
all.* 


Hence so long as there are two classes, feudal lords and bourgeois subjects, 
of whom the former have monopolized the political power, while the latter 
have been confined to economic life, a maximization of happiness cannot be 
achieved. This is changed as soon as the drones are removed, for “industry is 
one ; all its members are united by the general interests of production, by the 
need they all have of security in their work and of liberty in exchange. The 
producers of all classes, of all countries, are therefore essentially friends.”™ 
Among them the principle of the natural identity of interests dominates : 


There is an order of interests felt by all men, the interests regarding the preser- 
vation of life and well-being. This order of interests is the only one on which all 
men agree and must necessarily come to an understanding, the only one where 
they have to decide on a common action, hence the only one in which politics can 
interfere ... . Politics is therefore [in the state of the future] the science of pro- 
duction, that is to say, the science which has for its object the order of things 
most favorable to all branches of production.* 


Wholly in the vein of Smith and Say, Saint-Simon held that the capitalistic 
order, fully developed, “gives to men the means of employing their forces in 
a way useful to others and profitable to themselves,”™ and that the mecha- 
nism of egotistic tendencies creates the common best: “It is above all be- 
cause everybody will clearly see his well-being in the common well-being 
that the industrial system which we prepare will guarantee a great pros- 
perity to the human race.”* 

Belief in the great harmony of interests was Saint-Simon’s main article of 
faith. As has already been explained, the conflict of capital and labor found 
no place in his thought. The first outbreak of this class struggle in the work- 
ers’ riots of Manchester he interpreted as a consequence of the continued 





* Tbid., III, 35. 
* Tbid., III, 47. 
* Tbid., II, 188. 
* Ibid., IV, 39. 
* Tbid., III, 70. 
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existence of feudal institutions in England.” In the future no misunderstand- 
ing would disturb the relation of employer and workman.” 


III 


Saint-Simon resolved in a similar manner the second great antagonism im- 
manent in the capitalistic system: the antagonism of sellers in the com- 
modity market. The attitude of a social reformer toward the question of 
“anarchical competition or planned collaboration” has often been made the 
touchstone for the socialist character of his thought, and Saint-Simon too 
has been judged and classified according to this criterion. The passage deci- 
sive in this connection is as follows : 


So far men have, so to speak, bestowed on nature only purely individual and 
isolated efforts. Moreover, their forces have, to a very great extent, mutually de- 
stroyed each other . . .. One can judge by that what could be achieved if there 
were hardly any force lost, if men would cease to command each other and would 
organize themselves to concentrate on nature their united efforts!* 


These words sound in the twentieth century like a prelude to advocacy of a 
planned economy. But they were far from that. For where we, like most of 
Saint-Simon’s interpreters, put the ellipsis marks, a clause is to be found 
which exposes the true meaning of his words. The sentence in reality ex- 
presses the conviction that the forces of men 


have always mutually destroyed each other to a very great extent because so far 
the human race has been divided into two unequal parts, of which the smaller has 


* See my article, “Saint-Simon as a Realist,” The Journal of Economic History, III (1943), 
50-51. 

™ “Under the old system the common people were under the domination of their chiefs; 
under the new they are combined with them. From the military chiefs there was command- 
ment; from the industrial chiefs there is nothing but guidance. In the first case the people 
were subjected, in the second they are in the position of a partner. Such is in fact the admi- 
rable character of industrial combinations that all those who take part in them are in reality 
all collaborators, all partners, from the simplest manual worker to the most opulent manu- 
facturer .. . . In a co-operative system where all contribute a capacity and a share there is in 
truth association, and no other inequalities exist than those of capacities and shares which are 
both necessary, that is to say inevitable, and which it would be absurd, ridiculous, and fatal to 
attempt to make disappear. Everybody will obtain a degree of consideration and benefit in 
proportion to his capacity and share; this constitutes the highest degree of equality which is 
possible and desirable. Such is the fundamental character of industrial societies.”—Oeuvres, 
IV, 150 ff. It is the spirit of early liberalism, the spirit of Say and Charles Comte, which 
appears in Saint-Simon’s solution of the social problem. 

* Ibid., IV, 194-95. 
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constantly employed all its force and often even a proportion of that of the 
greater part for dominating the latter; while the others have consumed a con- 
siderable fraction of their force in warding off this domination. 


It is this contrast, the contrast between the ruling drones and the working 
bees, between the feudal lords and the bourgeois subjects, which stands in 
the way of the development of a fruitful collaboration in society, a collabora- 
tion through the mechanism of exchange economy. Even in industrialism, 
the land of promise, the free initiative of the individuals will be the motor of 
economic life.” “Men will be governed as little as possible and as cheaply as 
possible,” we read a few pages further on, “when the political affairs will be 
entrusted exclusively to scientists, artists, and artisans.”” 

The free play of forces was, in Saint-Simon’s day, most fully developed in 
international trade, and here the problems of the competitive system first 
became obvious. The hegemony of British industry in foreign markets 
aroused a will to resist in the Continental producers, and Saint-Simon could 
not but acknowledge this conflict. His explanation is significant : 


As to this mutual national hatred, we are far from denying its existence. .... 
But this spirit of discord and hatred is in essence contrary to the industrial 
spirit; it is nothing but the result of the influence of feudality. It is because the 
industrial spirit is not yet dominant that the national hatred continues to subsist. 
But the moment industry gains the upper hand these feelings of hatred will dis- 
appear to make room for fraternal dispositions based on the awareness of the 
identity of interests.” 


2 


Hence the state of the future will be the state of a homogeneous society.° 
Since the society of industrialism will rest on a perfect equality of interests 


* “Tn a society which is organized for the positive aim of working for its prosperity by 
means of the sciences, the arts, and industry, the most important political act, that which con- 
sists in fixing the direction in which society should march, no longer belongs to the men in- 
vested with the public functions—it is exercised by the body social itself; .... The act of 
governing is then nil or almost nil as far as it concerns commanding.”—ZJbid., IV, 197-98. 
“Men consequently will under this order of things enjoy the highest degree of liberty which 
is compatible with the social state.”—ZJbid., IV, 202. 

® Tbid., IV, 206-7. 

* Ibid., III, 62-63. 

*? Saint-Simon goes so far as to make even the king a simple citizen: “It is in the nature of 
things that the king should assume the title of the first Frenchman of the first class of French- 
men; thus His Majesty ought to have called himself first gentleman, first soldier of his king- 
dom, so long as the tendency of the nation was principally military; and today when the 
nation is mainly active in the direction of industry, today when it is essentially by peaceful 
work that they endeavor to increase their prosperity, the only title which might be proper for 
the king is that of the first industrialist of his kingdom.”—Rodrigues, II, 74-75. The bourgeois 
king and the bourgeois emperor, Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon, are announced in these 
words. 
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of all citizens, the two-chamber system would be senseless.” But Saint-Simon 
possessed the idea toward which the political discussion of the smaller Con- 
tinental democracies slowly groped its way in the interval between 1919 and 
1939: the idea that the representatives of the people, in the narrower sense of 
the term, need a supplementary body of experts who, though endowed only 
with an advisory mandate, have still to fulfill two important functions, 
stimulation and control. 

On the basis of these thoroughly realistic, thoroughly sober, thoroughly 
modern opinions, Saint-Simon sketched the constitution of the state of the 
future as he envisaged it. The central position now as before was to be oc- 
cupied by the House of Commons which would be renamed the Chamber of 
Execution. Composed of the leading industrialists, it would have the exclu- 
sive power of resolution. In the background here was the popular slogan of 
liberal propaganda that he who paid the taxes should decide on their employ- 
ment.” With the Chamber of Resolution Saint-Simon wished to connect two 
advisory bodies : a Chamber of Invention (composed of technicians and art- 
ists) which was to put forward useful suggestions ; and a Chamber of Ex- 
amination (formed by scientists) which was to test the bills that had been 
proposed. Saint-Simon intended to keep the two functions separate because 
he believed that there was a “necessary division of the theoretical and prac- 
tical capacities.”* “All projects would be presented by the first chamber, 
examined by the second, and definitely adopted only by the third.”™ 

This was the formal organization of the new state. What was its material 
aim ? The “exploitation of the globe”? By no means. This task was the mis- 
sion of humanity, not the mission of governments. Saint-Simon, in a way 
which cannot be misinterpreted, indicated the sphere of activity of the 
Chamber of Invention: “Drainage, clearing, building of roads, opening of 
channels, will be considered as the most important part.”” Hence he thought 
only, to say it in Adam Smith’s classical words, of 


erecting and maintaining those public institutions and those public works, which, 





* Saint-Simon anticipated the experience of the European democracies, that a second body 
of legislation if it is not, as in England and the United States, totally different in its composi- 
tion, must be useless, because, in spite of the usually higher age of election in active and pas- 
sive respects, it almost always arrives at the same resolutions as the first chamber. 

* Cf. Oeuvres, VI, 79. 

* Tbid., III, 68. “This division is necessary for the separation of the work of the observer 
from that of the actor, that is to say for... . the distinction of what the passive man who is 
less subject to error has undertaken to prove, from what the active man who is much more 
subject to it has tried to establish.”—Jbid., XI, 44. Cf. also ibid., VI, 56 ff. 

* Ibid., IV, 58. 

* Ibid., IV, 51-52. 
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though they may be in the highest degree advantageous to a great society, are 
... of such a nature, that the profit could never repay the expense to any indi- 

vidual or small number of individuals, and which it therefore cannot be expected 

that any individual or small number of individuals should erect or maintain.” 


It was not the economic state of socialism, but the liberal state of freedom, 
which he bore in his heart.” The “organization” which he wished to realize 
was, in his own words, nothing but “the peaceful establishment of the liberal 
regime.” ” 

International life could be harmoniously regulated according to the same 
principles as national life. The Middle Ages, a time of contrasts, showed how 
independent and sovereign states could be united into a peaceful whole. In 
that age the spiritual power and the temporal power were the foundations of 
a European order in which the church represented general European inter- 
ests and the states national interests.” Applying these ideas in 181 4—between 
Leipzig and Waterloo—Saint-Simon developed a concrete program for the 
settlement of European politics. The interests of individual nations and the 
international interests should be brought into harmony by the co-ordination 
of two representative bodies : “Each nation of Europe should be governed by 
a national parliament and concur in the formation of a general parliament 
which should decide on the common interests of European society.”” This 
plan was in the nineteenth century just as much a daydream as in the twen- 


8 An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, ed. Cannan (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904), II, 214. 

* “Ves, Sir, according to my mind, the exclusive aim toward which should tend all 
thoughts and all efforts is the organization most favorable to industry, .... that is to say a 
government where the political power has no activity and competence but what is necessary 
to prevent interference with the useful pursuits, a government where everything is so ordered 
that the workers whose union forms the true society may exchange the products of their dif- 
ferent labors among themselves directly and with perfect liberty; finally, such a government 
that society, which alone can know what suits it, what it wishes, and what it prefers, is the 
only judge of the use and utility of [public] actions . . . .”—Oeuvres, II, 165-66. Even the 
Organisateur is a piece of liberal, not a piece of socialist, literature. 

 Ibid., IV, 61. 

““The spiritual power can well judge of the matters which are of common utility to all 
nations, but its interference becomes uncertain and even harmful if the regulation of the par- 
ticular interests of each of them is concerned. The temporal powers, on the other hand, are 
efficient in regulating the particular interests of each of the nations they govern, but they can 
never reach good results in the general interests. Now it is a fact that from the ninth to the 
fifteenth century the actions of the spiritual and temporal powers were balanced against each 
other. It is a fact that in these five hundred years Europe completely enjoyed the general 
advantages which can result from a good social organization; she enjoyed them as no im- 
portant interior war troubled her tranquillity.” —Jbid., XI, 248-49. 

® Ibid., I, 196. 
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tieth, and Saint-Simon knew it. He therefore made the much more realistic 
suggestion : “France and England, having the parliamentary form of govern- 
ment, might and should form a common parliament charged with the regu- 
lation of the interests of the two nations,” hoping that around this kernel, 
little by little, by the joining of other nations, a European peace league 
would arise.® 

Thus the artificial harmonization within the states was to serve as the 
foundation of the artificial harmonization among the states. This was the 
program for the present. A program for the future was hardly necessary : the 
natural harmony of interests in industrial states would spontaneously bring 
forth a natural harmony of interests among the states. “By the effects of the 
progress of industry, the peoples have gained the possibility of prospering all 
at one time by enriching themselves in peaceful activities.” “ Here again it is 
the voice of Smith and Say, nay even of Cobden and Bright, which speaks to 
us through Saint-Simon. 


IV 


Saint-Simon realized, however, that the international order must always 
be much more precarious than the national organization because the super- 
national law, unlike the national, is not secured by an irresistible power. 
Therefore, quite realistically, he sought somewhere else for a strong safe- 
guard and tried to find it in the irrational elements of human life. He was 
justly convinced that there cannot be a better sanction than religion for in- 
ternational law. Already the lessons of history proved this: 


Religion was the common bond of Greek society. The temple of Delphi was com- 
mon to all Greek peoples and independent of any of them; for this temple had 
been built on a territory which was regarded as sacred and which belonged to it 
.... The priests of Delphi took care to maintain the union among the Greek 
peoples... .* 





“ Ibid., 1, 206. This plan of a solid legal and political alliance of the leading cultural nations 
was re-awakened in the melancholy year of 1940 and was the basis of the historic offer of the 
British Cabinet to the French on the sixteenth of June. 

“ Tbid., IV, 38-39. 

“ Ibid., XI, 141. The Romans offer the opposite example: “If the Romans had had as the 
object of their first religious veneration a temple common to them and their neighbors, 
Sabines, Volsci, Veii, etc., these different peoples would have found themselves forming a con- 
federation .... but their attachment .. . . for their household gods enflamed their patriotism 
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To a common religion the states of the Middle Ages owed their peace ; on a 
common religion even the peoples of the future must found their harmony. 
“The annihilation of the religious bond,” Saint-Simon held, “would plunge 
mankind again into the state of nature which is a state of continual war.”” 
The preservation of religion was therefore a necessity. 

In order to become really useful, religion must be thoroughly modern in 
form and essence. Social reform must therefore reach even this highest 
sphere of all that is human as it had reached state and law, philosophy and 
science. Saint-Simon knew well that it was the tendency of the nineteenth 
century to place man on God’s throne or at least to dethrone God, to make 
atheism or at least agnosticism, instead of deism, the general creed. But he 
was convinced that this would not succeed. “It was believed that all systems 
of religion were to disappear,” he said on his deathbed, “because one was 
successful in proving the decay of the Catholic system. This was a mistake ; 
religion cannot disappear from the world. It is only being transformed.” 
His confession of faith was not that of Athanasius but still it ran simply and 
convincingly : “I believe in God. The Christian religion is of divine origin.” ® 

But how, it must be asked, can a religion be of superhuman origin and still 
change like human things ? To this objection Saint-Simon answered : 


The contradiction which you think you notice between my opinion and my be- 
lief is only a seeming contradiction. It is necessary to distinguish what God said 
himself from what the clergy have said in his name. What God has said is cer- 
tainly not susceptible of improvement but what the clergy said in God’s name 
constitutes a branch of knowledge open to perfection precisely like all the other 
human sciences.” 


And in another place he said still more clearly and strikingly : 


Luther regarded Christianity as having been perfect at its origin and as having 
constantly deteriorated since the time of its foundation .. . .” He declared that 
he did not acknowledge any other dogmas than those put forward in the Holy 
Scriptures. This statement of his was just as absurd as would be that of mathe- 
maticians, physicians, chemists, and all other scientists who would pretend that 





and extinguished in them all sentiment of common interest with their neighbors.”—ZJbid., XI, 
157-58. 

~ Ibid; XT. 333: 

“' The Globe, December 30, 1831. 

“ Rodrigues, I, 93. 

® Tbid., I, 94. 

© Tbid., I, 161-62. 
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the sciences which they cultivate should be studied in the first works which wrote 
of them. What I have just said is by no means in opposition to the belief in the 
divinity of the founder of Christianity; Jesus could speak to men only in the 
language which they could understand at the time when he spoke to them; he 
laid into the hands of his apostles the germ of Christianity, and he charged his 
church with the development of this precious germ.” 


In these words is contained the great idea which twenty years later broke 
forth in John Henry Newman’s powerful Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine : the conviction that the word of the Divine Founder and 
the teachings of the modern church are different and still one—different be- 
cause the word of the Founder was simple and plain while the teachings of 
the church are broad and complex, and one because they are firmly con- 
nected by the fact of evolution. 

The development of religious thought could, in essence, be described as a 
change from mysticism to moralism.” But the Christian churches had failed 
to achieve this necessary progress. 


The Roman Clergy were orthodox until the accession of Leo X to the papal 
throne, because up to that epoch they were superior to the laymen in all the 
[moral] sciences . . . . Since then they have become heretic because they culti- 
vated only [dogmatic] theology ....” 


But the church not only ceased to be useful, it even became injurious. 


The Divine Founder of Christianity had ordered his apostles to work without 
wearying for the elevation of the lowest class of society .. . . Up to the fifteenth 
century the church had followed rather faithfully this Christian way; almost all 
the cardinals and all the popes had been taken from the class of the plebeians 
.... By this policy the clergy had perseveringly striven to diminish the im- 
portance and consideration of the aristocracy of birth and to superimpose the 
aristocracy of talents. 





5! Tbid., I, 160. 

“Tn the infancy of religion, at the epoch when the peoples were still submerged in 
ignorance .... all nations were divided into two great classes, that of masters and that of 
slaves .... At that epoch morality could only be the least developed part of religion because 
there existed no reciprocity of general obligations between the two great classes which divided 
society; cult and dogma were naturally vested with much more importance than morality 
.... Ina word, the materialist part of religion played a much more considerable role the 
nearer this institution was to its foundation, and the spiritual part has always gained in im- 
portance in the same measure as the intelligence of man has developed.” —Ibid., I, 157-59. 

% Ibid., 1, 114-15. 
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But with the decay of the Middle Ages the church underwent a trans- 
formation : 


At the end of the fifteenth century the Holy College entirely changed its atti- 
tude; it renounced the Christian way in order to adopt a totally mundane policy: 
the spiritual power ceased to fight the temporal power .. . . It formed a plan of 
conduct the object of which was to preserve the importance and the riches ac- 
quired by the labors of the militant church and to enjoy them without exertion 
and without fulfilling any function really useful to society.” 


By an “impious and sacrilegious pact,” church and state collaborated for the 
defense of the existing conditions, and the Reformation brought no improve- 
ment.” Saint-Simon thought himself justified in concluding: “Since the fif- 
teenth century Christianity has been abandoned.”® A new Christianity was 
the command of the hour. This new Christianity Saint-Simon endeavored to 
found. 

The religion of the future, like the religion of the past, must start from the 
word of God. “God said: Men should behave like brothers with regard to 
each other.” This sublime principle encloses all that is divine in the Christian 
religion.” Saint-Simon endeavored to discover the modern form of this doc- 
trine, and he found it in Bentham’s principle of utility. 


According to this principle, which God has given to men as a rule of conduct, they 
should organize society in a manner which would be most advantageous to the 


* Tbid., I, 123-24. 

“Luther was a very energetic man and very capable as regards criticism . . . . But the 
part of his work concerning the reorganization of Christianity was far inferior to what it 
ought to have been: instead of taking the measures necessary for increasing the social im- 
portance of the Christian religion, he forced this religion to go back to its starting point ... . 
In this way he restricted the Christian morals to the narrow limits which the state of civiliza- 
tion had imposed on the first Christians.” With this spiritual retrogression was connected a 
political one: Luther “recognized that the power of Caesar was the one from which all the 
others emanated ; he reserved to his clergy only the right of humble supplication to the tem- 
poral power; and by these tendencies he condemned the pacific characters to remain eternally 
in dependence on men with violent passions and military character.”—ZJbid., I, 149-50. 

® Tbid., 1, 155. 

*? Saint-Simon in the end gave preference to this formula after having still, in the fourth 
issue of the Catéchisme, described the sentence “Do not unto others what you would not have 
them do unto you” as the “fundamental principle of divine morals.”—-Oeuvres, X, 19-20. 
In the Bible, as in Saint-Simon, both watchwords rest on the sober commandment which was 
so proper to the age of the ethics of egotism: Love thy neighbor as thyself. According to this 
conception the moral order, like the economic, arises from the free operation of independent 
and selfish tendencies. 

* Rodrigues, I, 95. 
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greatest number; they should take as their aim in all their works and in all their 
actions the promptest and completest possible amelioration of the moral and 
physical existence of the most numerous class.” 


This utilitarianism is not only a divine command; it is the only divine com- 
mand: “I say that in this and in this alone consists the divine part of the 
Christian religion.”® Religion without morals becomes superstition.” 

The organization of the new church should be as utilitarian as its doctrine. 
Already in 1813 Saint-Simon expressed this conviction in the Mémoire sur 
la science deVhomme: 


The clergy should be the scientific body . . ..“ I wish to say that the clergy of any 
religion should be the most instructed body; that the moment it ceases to be the 
most instructed body it loses little by little all consideration, falls into degrada- 
tion, and is finally destroyed and replaced by the union of the most learned men.” 


This idea was again taken up in the Nouveau Christianisme twelve years 
later : 


Those who should found the new Christianity and set themselves up as chiefs of 
the new church are the men most capable of contributing by their works to the 
increase of the well-being of the poorest classes . . . .* The best divine is the one 
who makes the most general applications of the fundamental principle of the 
divine morals; the best divine is the true pope; he is the vicar of God on earth.” 


With the doctrine and organization of the church, its cult and dogma must 
naturally also change : “Today the cult should be envisaged only as a means 
of attracting the attention of men on the days of rest to philanthropic con- 


Ibid. 

” Ibid. 

* “The doctrine of morals will be considered by the New Christians as the most important ; 
cult and dogma will be envisaged by them only as accessories having for their main object the 
fixing of the attention of the faithful of all classes on morality.”—Ibid., I, 104. See also 
ibid., I, 131. 

® Oeuvres, XI, 31. 

* Ibid., XI, 135. “They can only be useful, they can only have power to the extent to which 
they are composed of the most learned men and to which the principles known to them are 
still unknown to the common people.”—ZIbid., XI, 31. 

* Rodrigues, I, 105. 

® Ibid., 1, 102-3. “The first chiefs of the church were elected by all the faithful and the only 
motive which decided their nomination was that they were regarded as the most capable in 
discovering the means for bettering the moral and physical existence of the most numerous 
class .. . .”—Ibid., I, 126. “The clergy appears to me today of all organized bodies the one 
which commits the greatest errors, the errors most hurtful to society.”—ZJbid., I, 98. 
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siderations and sentiments.”” “To fill the hearts of the believers with pas- 
sion for the public good,”” that is the task of the new church. 

From mysticism to moralism—this is Saint-Simon’s guiding principle. 
Charisma, doctrine, cult, all are to be rationalized. It is a religion of reason, 
the religion of bourgeois reason, which he has in mind. Fidelity to the church 
becomes a matter of interest : 


The clergy should . . . . fix the attention of their hearers on the important fact 
that the immense majority of the population could enjoy a much more satisfac- 
tory moral and physical existence than that which it has enjoyed until now; and 
that the rich, in increasing the happiness of the poor, would improve their own 
existence.” 


This will be the “means of ending the religious indifference of the most 
numerous class; for the poor cannot be indifferent to a religion the pro- 
claimed aim of which is to better as quickly as possible their physical and 
moral existence.”” Mundane pleasure is exalted over eternal salvation : 


The true Christianity should render men happy not only in Heaven but on earth 
.... It is not on abstract ideas that you should fix the attention of the believers; 
it is by suitably employing the sensual ideas .. . . that you will succeed in mak- 
ing Christianity the general, universal, and exclusive religion.” 


Is there in all that has been written on the character of the capitalistic age a 

doctrine which would express more strikingly its glory and its baseness ? 
Asked what he regarded as the main fault of all heresiarchs, Cardinal 

Newman, the great judge of the heretics and their psychology, answered, 


® Ibid., I, 160. “Dogma should be conceived only as a collection of commentaries having 
for their object the general application of these considerations and sentiments to the great 
political events which might arise, or to facilitate to the faithful the application of morals in 
the daily relations that exist between them.”—ZJbid. 

* Tbid., I, 154. 

® Tbid., I, 110-11. 

© Ibid., 1, 170. 

” Tbid., I, 138. 

™ Ibid., 1, 139. The world beyond is degraded to an annex of this world: “So far the clergy 
have given to the faithful for the guidance of their lives only a metaphysical aim, the heavenly 
paradise .. . . This conduct of the clergy could be followed, and had to be followed, at the 
epoch of the infancy of religion; but today when our ideas in this respect have become en- 
lightened and more exact, the prolongation of similar mystifications would be humiliating 
.... Certainly all Christians aspire to the eternal life, but the only means of obtaining it con- 
sists in working in this life for the increase of the well-being of the human race.”—Zbid., I, 


144-46. 
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“In their impatience.”” That is true even of Saint-Simon. He realized that it 
was necessary to modernize Christianity but he ignored the fact that this 
process had already started. Even the church assimilated the rational moral- 
ity without, however, abandoning transcendent theology ; it is precisely the 
connection of the two which constitutes the essence of its modern develop- 
ment. At the time when Saint-Simon wrote his Nouveau Christianisme, there 
was already a great ecclesiastic who—sit venia verbo—united the doctrines 
of Christ and of Bentham, namely, Monseigneur de Miollis, bishop of the 
small Alpine diocese of Digne, whose image Victor Hugo sketched for all 
time in the first chapter of his novel Les Miserables. He was a utilitarian: 
“What I desire is that you should be happy,” that was his watchword.” But 
he was also a Christian: the happiness which he wished to give to mankind 
was not a temporal, but an “eternal felicity.” While Saint-Simon fixed all 
his attention on the short space of human life, De Miollis’ eye comprised the 
whole breadth of eternity.” While De Miollis preached a true religion, Saint- 
Simon taught only a substitute. “The sacred flame of enthusiasm,” Eugéne 
Rodrigues wrote in 1829, “cannot be kindled on the paltry hearth of 
philanthropy.”” 

In fact, though Saint-Simon did not go all the way to atheism, as did so 
many in his century, only a small step divides him from this terminus. In the 
Mémoire sur la science de l’homme, meant only for the leading scientists 


™ William Barry, Newman (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1904), p. 171. 

*L. J. Bondil, Vie de Mgr. de Miollis (1845), pp. 5-6. 

 Ibid., p. 17. “Godliness is profitable unto all things,” De Miollis taught with the Apostle, 
but still only in the Christian sense, “having promise of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come.”—I Tim. 4:8. And good works are justifiable even by the felicific calculus; they 
are not only a command of the love of the neighbor but also of the love to oneself: “Let us 
not be weary in well-doing: for in due season we shall reap .. . .”—Gal. 6:9. “For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.”—II Cor. 4:17. 

“What a difference between the truly believing and the man who does not believe! He 
who does not believe sets his hopes in his work, his industry, luck, in his friends, in his pro- 
tectors .... Even if he succeeds according to his wishes, what does he leave if he quits this 
world? Some goods? but oh! henceforth these goods will be useless to him . .. . He, on the 
contrary, who believes, knows that God is faithful to his promises and for all time to come he 
is assured of finding in Him what interests him more than anything: first, help and support; 
then, compensation and reward .. . . He knows that all his sufferings, all his deeds will be 
counted; that nothing will be left without recompense . . . . This is what animates him, this 
is what inspires him with an untiring ardor in the practice of well-doing; this is also what 
animated the Bishop of Digne.”—Bondil, p. 19. 

Lettres sur la réligion et la politique (Paris, 1832), p. 139. Here appears once more the 
realistic sobriety of Saint-Simon which is contrasted with the mystical sentimentality of his 
followers. In strict opposition to Rodrigues, Saint-Simon had stated: “The philanthropic 
sentiment . . . . is the true base of Christianity.”—-Rodrigues, I, 138. 
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and not for the general public, he describes the “progress of the human 
spirit” and distinguishes six stages of ascent : 


(1) Man, at the origin of his existence, enjoyed over the other animals only that 
superiority of intelligence which resulted directly from the superiority of his 
organization; [ (2) When the religious system began to form,] this system was at 
first idolatry, that is to say, the belief that first causes were visible, and the 
adoration of these causes ....; (3) From the idea of visible causes, man raised 
himself to the idea of several invisible and animated causes, and that consti- 
tuted polytheism; (4) From the idea of several invisible and animated causes, 
man elevated himself to the idea of a sole invisible and animated cause, and that 
constitutes deism; (5) From the idea of a sole invisible and animated cause, man 
raised himself to the conception of several laws governing the different classes of 
phenomena; (6) This constitutes the future: man will lift himself to the belief 
in one sole law ruling the universe.” 


Saint-Simon holds, then, that the idea of God has become distinct in the 
course of history only in order to evanesce again. He assures us that “the 
idea of gravitation is not in opposition to that of God as it is nothing else but 
the idea of the immutable law by which God governs the universe” ;* but still 
the word once escapes him: “We shall represent this idea [gravitation] as 
being destined to play the part of the absolute general idea and to replace 
the idea of God.”’” Saint-Simon may have ascribed existence to God ; he cer- 
tainly denied him importance.* He abandoned the kernel of faith, although 
he wished to preserve the outward form of religion. 

Precisely at this point, however, Saint-Simon’s profound realism became 
manifest. He knew the mind of the masses and recognized that they must 
have some sort of religion, true or false. Since rationalism had dissolved, or 
threatened to dissolve, the genuine faith, he endeavored to save at least its 
shadow: morality vested with divine authority. The nineteenth century 
therefore derided him as a messiah who failed. In that century the rapid 
growth of material wealth enabled men to indulge in the luxury of unbelief. 
The twentieth century had to experience the fact that faith becomes a 





™ Oeuvres, XI, 42-43. 

 Ibid., XI, 286. 

 Ibid., XI, 276. 

© In this he reminds us of the utilitarians of antiquity, the Epicureans such as Lucretius 
Carus who indeed assumed the existence of gods but regarded as their seat the space between 
the worlds and declared all interference with human affairs as beyond their sphere, connect- 
ing with this view the doctrine that true devotion consists in upholding the right way of 
thinking. 
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psychic necessity to the masses if they sink into misery. The successes of the 
great pseudo religions, of the cult of labor and the cult of force, of Commun- 
ism in Russia and National Socialism in Germany, have established this 
undeniable truth. Thus even Saint-Simon’s doctrine of religion sprang from 
a deep and true knowledge of man and society. 


Cambridge, England W. Stark 
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Business Manuscripts: A Pressing Problem 


Relations between large corporations and economic historians 
form a problem that has already been aired in the JOURNAL and 
no doubt will reappear. Believing that the preservation and accessi- 
bility of business records is a pressing and practical aspect of the 
problem, I have asked Arthur H. Cole to outline in broad terms 
developments during recent decades in the handling of business 
manuscripts and have asked Thomas C. Cochran to summarize the 
methods used and the results attained in the newest organized effort. 


—THE EDITOR 


THE ACCUMULATED DEVELOPMENT OF UNSOLVED 
PROBLEMS 


ERHAPS there exists no better index of the increased sophistication of 
P research in American economic and business history than the enhanced, 
still expanding utilization of manuscript materials, especially the records of 
individual businessmen and corporations. One has only to compare the 
scholarly productions of a generation ago—Copeland’s Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Industry, Eliot Jones’s Anthracite Coal Combinations, or Lippincott’s 
Manufactures in the Ohio Valley—with nearly any first-class corresponding 
volume of recent years—for example, in the series edited by N.S. B. Gras— 
to be struck with the greatly increased reliance of recent and contemporary 
authors upon unpublished materials.’ 

Incidentally, it should be noted that in no small measure this deepening in 
character of research has been a contribution of the Economic History Asso- 
ciation’s first president, Edwin F. Gay. A survey of the Ph.D. theses at Har- 
vard during the period of his teaching there would authenticate this observa- 
tion, while I am able to testify personally that the first batch of business 
records secured by the Harvard Business School Library—that of S. Slater & 
Sons Company, with its precedent operating units—was one which Mr. Gay, 
then dean of the Business School, sent me to procure. While others, to be 





* Writers upon European topics, at least those of medieval and early modern dating, had 
been accustomed to exploring the resources of the Public Record Office or the manuscript 
material in the Bibliothéque Nationale, but students of American economic and business de- 
velopment had earlier relied upon printed materials, although the latter, of course, included 
some sources which must be considered primary, such as Congressional hearings or the pub- 
lished correspondence of economic statesmen. 
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sure, contributed to the advance of interest in original economic and busi- 
ness materials, and while other directors of research have stimulated the 
employment of business records and other manuscript documents, I believe 
the statement hardly likely to be challenged that Mr. Gay contributed the 
initial impulse. This contribution by our dean of economic historians, addi- 
tional to his over-all incitements to research in the field, should not go 
unrecorded. 


I 


The problem of manuscript material desired by the student of American 
economic and business development has two major aspects: the bulk or 
physical quantity of recent business records, and the lack of mechanism for 
equating scholars’ demands with librarians’ supplies. I believe it will be use- 
ful to deal with these two aspects separately, as far as possible. 

In my statement of the first major difficulty I have by inference given an 
optimistic evaluation to certain other elements in the total manuscript prob- 
lem. I have assumed that somehow libraries and historical societies will be 
able to give sanctuary to the manuscript survivals of interest to the eco- 
nomic historian other than business records. Sometimes, to be sure, these 
survivals are themselves bulky, such as the 110,000 letters in the corre- 
spondence of John Sherman, erstwhile secretary of the Treasury, which are 
housed in the Library of Congress, or a somewhat corresponding quantity of 
letters pertaining to Edward Atkinson which are to be consulted at the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. 

Similarly, it does not seem unrealistic to assume that in some manner the 
business records relating to the period roughly antedating 1890 will find a 
resting place in university libraries or other archival repositories, including 
those of business enterprises themselves. The bulkiness of business materials 
available for preservation increases rapidly after some such date. Partly 
this is due to the mere fact that 1890 is nearer to the present than 1790 or 
1840, and accordingly more documents have survived. Quite as important, 
however, is the enlargement of American business units since the period of 
the 1880’s or 1890's, the development of typewriting (which President Eliot 
alleged to be the cause of much unnecessary writing! ), the evolution of more 
elaborate accounting practices, the rise of branch establishments, and— 
without exhausting the list—the increased complexities that derive from the 
income tax and from more extensive governmental intervention in these 
latter days. Mr. Gay does not hesitate to tell a story on himself of talking 
tentatively with the officer of the United States Steel Corporation in charge 
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of that company’s records on the general line that the Harvard Business 
School might be glad to preserve the materials necessary to writing the his- 
tory of this outstanding American enterprise, and of being taken to a ware- 
house in New Jersey where the corporation’s records extended over acres of 
space. I am, myself, fond of putting the problem of recent business docu- 
ments in this form: “Imagine, if you will, the output of business records in 
any large city, say, Boston, during the single current year, and then think of 
the limited space available in all the libraries of Bostou and Cambridge to 
house this one year’s production for this very small proportion of New Eng- 
land’s total business.” And the same disparity of output and available stor- 
age space would exist in every important business center of the country. 

There are two or three further observations relative to recent business 
records which seem worth inserting at this point. One is to the effect that, 
with loose-leaf accounting methods and with the development of symbols 
and short cuts in the operation of tabulating machines, many types of busi- 
ness records become unintelligible to anyone who is not intimate with the 
ever-changing office practices of a given enterprise. Another would call at- 
tention to the circumstance that, as a result of the ubiquitous telephone and, 
more recently, the fear of governmental investigations, many business trans- 
actions and decisions which once gave rise to letters or other written docu- 
ments are consummated orally. Accordingly, modern company records give 
a less complete story of events, and especially the reasons for these events, 
than do corresponding material of a generation or more ago. 

On the other hand, no inconsiderable amount of the general results of 
company operations in particular time periods, at least in the case of 
medium-sized and large corporations, are summarized into much less bulky 
form for the information and study of the top executives. As a result, some 
students of the document problem have drawn the conclusion that a substan- 
tial portion of the bulky records of recent corporation activities can be dis- 
carded without loss to the economic historian. The McCormick Historical 
Society may preserve, and perhaps ought to preserve, the ponderous wage 
books of the farm-machinery business with which Cyrus McCormick’s name 
is always associated, but there would be no such need relative to the wage 
records of the International Harvester Company. On this point, to be sure, 
I doubt whether there would be agreement among all students of economic 
and business history, while quite surely no one at present knows just what 
parts of the modern records of various types of business enterprise may be 
discarded with equanimity, or even with resignation as the acceptance of a 
lesser evil. 
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II 


The problem of collecting and preserving business manuscripts has at- 
tracted the attention of several research organizations during recent years, 
especially those connected with the social sciences. The American Council of 
Learned Societies set up in 1929 with the Social Science Research Council a 
Joint Committee on Materials for Research. This committee was soon for- 
tunate in securing the services of R. C. Binkley of Smith College and later 
of Western Reserve University. Until his death in 1940, this “Binkley Com- 
mittee” was in some measure concerned with business archives, although 
initially it appears to have been created for the salvaging of printed research 
materials and all throughout its history devoted a good deal of attention to 
printed documents. Again, the American Library Association awoke to the 
problem in the middle 1930’s and for some years showed concern for business 
manuscript materials in the annual meetings of its Committee on Archives 
and Libraries, of which A. F. Kuhlman then served as effective chair- 
man. Quite naturally, also, the Business Historical Society has given much 
thought to the preservation of business records and, as a result of the en- 
thusiasm of Ralph M. Hower, published a pamphlet on the subject which 
constitutes the only considerable effort to deal with such practical questions 
as what material should be selected for preservation and how records should 
be preserved.” In addition, one could mention the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Special Libraries Association, and the National Association of 
Archivists as having manifested interest from time to time in business rec- 
ords as materials of research. Perhaps, finally, I might venture to mention 
also the interest of the Committee on Research in Economic History. Quite 
obviously, that committee is bound to be concerned with the materials for 
scholarly inquiry, and, although by the terms of its creation it cannot utilize 
its funds for the development of or for aid to archival institutions, it must be 
counted as one of the organizations in the field of social science now most 
directly involved in the effort to find proper solutions or the proper answer 
to the problem. 

While these efforts at the solution of the manuscript problem have gone 
forward, an increasing number of institutions have become actively engaged 
in the collection of economic and business manuscripts. No exhaustive cen- 
sus of all such collecting agencies has been made, but evidence is available 
respecting activities in this direction of approximately 140 libraries and 





* Ralph M. Hower, The Preservation of Business Records (Boston: Business Historical 
Society, 1940). 
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historical societies. Some of these units are regional in character, such as the 
Essex Institute at Salem, Massachusetts, the Minnesota Historical Society 
at Minneapolis, or the recently evolved archive for central and western New 
York state that has been set up at Cornell University. Some have university 
connections, such as the assemblies at Yale or West Virginia, or the splendid 
Southern Historical Collection at the University of North Carolina. In ad- 
dition, one could point out such variant institutions as the American Anti- 
quarian Society at Worcester, Massachusetts, or the Business Society of 
Indiana, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, or the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad. In large measure, to be sure, these institutions are 
concerned primarily with the period before 1890, regarding which, as I have 
already indicated, the volume of surviving materials is probably manage- 
able. Few institutions have had the temerity (or foolhardiness) of the Har- 
vard Business School Library, which has accepted such large units as the 960 
volumes of the Trotter hardware distributing enterprise, the 850 volumes of 
the Ipswich Hosiery Company, and other collections nearly as extensive ; 
but the University of New Hampshire Library has acquired possession of the 
voluminous Amoskeag materials ; the New York Public Library stores the 
bulky Moses Taylor mercantile records; and the Newberry Library at 
Chicago has recently taken in several tons of the Burlington and Illinois 
Central railroad papers. 

Perhaps it is a commentary on the unwisdom of such actions or an index 
of the difficulties inherent in the problem of business manuscripts that 
most of the material accepted by the Harvard Business School Library re- 
mains unhandled, and much of it in its original packing boxes; that the 
Amoskeag and the Moses Taylor material lie substantially untouched in 
basements ; that the McCormick Historical Association has been unable to 
complete the tabulation of certain parts of its extensive collection ; and that 
the librarian in the Newberry looks forward to some years of struggling with 
the proper handling of his railroad records. 


III 


Two main methods are now being urged to secure the preservation of busi- 
ness records. The older one has been the search for or acceptance of gifts or 
deposits from business institutions by university libraries, historical so- 
cieties, and the like. The other method is of more recent development and 
consists of the endeavor to persuade business institutions to preserve their 
own materials. Let us examine these two procedures separately. 
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The difficulties in the former method are related particularly to the in- 
ternal elements of handling or setting up the material and of providing stor- 
age space. The initial costs of acquisition are not important, since business 
materials are available almost always as gifts or deposits from liquidating, 
or even from continuing, business corporations.’ To be sure, sometimes the 
freight and drayage charges amount to an appreciable figure, but not infre- 
quently the donating or depositing company is willing to cover these ex- 
penses. Again, the matter of servicing business records for research students 
requires the setting apart of a room for examination, as well as often the 
expenditure of some staff time in helping investigators to find their way 
through all the material which an institution has upon a given topic ; but the 
person seeking the use of these research materials is typically patient and 
the librarian or custodian need not provide so commodious a reading room or 
so rapid service as he would be expected to render in the case of the ordinary 
printed book. Thirdly, there is the matter of communication. For the most 
part, collections of business materials or economic documents remain un- 
known in their respective repositories. A student of Pennsylvania economic 
or business history, if he is at all experienced or if he is reasonably well 
guided, will repair sooner or later to the Pennsylvania Historical Society ; 
but barring exceptional cases he will not know whether or not that society’s 
excellent collection contains material for his specific need or what quantity 
of pertinent material may exist there. Typically the libraries and historical 
societies that possess records of this character have been unable to afford 
publication of data on the collections or have made no effort to broadcast 
information regarding them. Students will welcome such aids to research as 
the Guide to the Manuscripts in the Southern Historical Collection which 
was recently compiled by aid of the Historical Records Survey and pub- 
lished in 1941 by the University of North Carolina. Stanley Pargellis hopes 
to issue ultimately reports on the subdivisions and sub-subdivisions of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad records and those of the Illinois 
Central. The Harvard Business School Library incidentally hoped it was 
encouraging the production of catalogues of this type when in 1931 it printed 
its List of Business Manuscripts in Baker Library. Yet somehow or other 
and sooner or later, serious and persistent students do find their materials ; 
and the publication of these guides or finding lists is not essential to manu- 
script collecting nor does it occasion the larger costs. 





* Occasionally the liquidator of a company or the administrator of an estate will demand 
some small, perhaps token, payment; and some early business records are now getting into 
the lists of secondhand book dealers. , 
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One part of the difficulty in the actual handling or setting up of business 
records derives from the fact that there exist no standard and well- 
recognized procedures, such as obtain in the cataloguing of books; and the 
training of personnel to handle business materials has devolved on librarians 
or on the secretaries of historical societies, who are little qualified to give 
expert guidance and instruction.‘ Whatever the particular methods evolved 
or adopted, however, the costs of handling are notably great. Of course cus- 
todians of business materials have long since abandoned the notion that they 
can afford properly to calendar the papers of business enterprises. But the 
sorting of hundreds of letters and invoices and receipts, the enclosing of 
appropriate sections into manila folders, the placing of these folders into 
sleeve boxes, all occasion considerable expenditures and, if one seeks to avoid 
such service costs by the use of filing cabinets, he is met with the heavy 
initial expenditure for the latter. 

The provision of storage space is the second large element of expense, as 
already noted. When material is so infrequently utilized as are most manu- 
script collections, microfilming provides no answer to the question of bulki- 
ness, at least with the funds available to the institutions involved. But brick 
and mortar are also expensive. After much planning, the New England De- 
posit Library was constructed a few years ago and the cost there for bulk 
storage is at what seems an irreducible minimum. This Library has to charge 
its co-operating members $5.50 per three-foot stack section per annum; at 
which rate the Harvard Business School’s collection of Slater papers would 
cost $100 per annum if housed there. Costs in the ordinary library or his- 
torical-society building would surely be greater, even though usually not so 
obvious. 

Not only are the handling charges high per se, and not only is the storage 
cost considerable for any sizable collection of business manuscripts, but 
these expenses become even more noteworthy when they are expressed in 
terms of the frequency of student use. Take the case, for example, of one of 
the most popular manuscript collections in the Harvard Business School 
Library, the Thomas and John Hancock papers. This assembly consists of 
twenty-seven bound volumes and fifty-three “unbound volumes,” as we call 
them, meaning loose documents gathered into cardboard boxes of folio size. 
This material cost us only the expense of expressage from Boston, as it was 





“Here again, I have the temerity to be personal and to point to an article in The Library 
Quarterly, VIII (1938), 93-114, in which, with the aid of some of my associates in the Baker 
Library, I attempted to present in considerable detail the methods of handling business manu- 
scripts that have been devised at that institution. 
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deposited with us by the New England Historic Genealogical Society, but to 
get it to our doors, to classify the loose items, and to set it up on our shelves 
all ready for use occasioned the expenditure of something like $425, without 
any allowance for overhead. And this collection is utilized no oftener than 
twice a year. 

The same amount of stack space now occupied by the Hancock material 
would accommodate 264 average-sized books. To acquire this number of 
modern books and to place them on the shelves ready for loan would cost an 
estimated $1,000, or slightly more—again as an average figure. But a ran- 
dom sampling among recently published items available for use on the 
Library’s stack shelves reveals that such books go out over the circulation 
desk an average of 1.15 times per annum.° In other words, over 300 readers 
would have found value in the 264 books instead of the two persons who used 
the Hancock collection or, on the basis of the same expenditure of money, 
120 readers instead of two. 

As another illustration, I might refer to the Slater collection, already men- 
tioned above. This is the most popular in the Library’s cotton-textile groups. 
It chances to be made up wholly of bound volumes and so was less costly to 
handle. I have a notion too that the Slater Company paid the freight bill on 
the largest shipment, though the Library has paid for smaller, subsequent 
additions. But what I want here to point out is that this collection occupies 
approximately one and a half stack ranges or the equivalent of 324 running 
feet of the average book shelving. On this amount of shelf space, 2,592 books 
could be placed—on the average, as before—and the librarian’s selection of 
books, even of research materials, would have to be pretty poor if these 2,592 
books did not attract many more users than this Slater material has over the 
past fourteen years (the period during which the Library has evidence). In 
this interval, the Slater documents have been consulted by only nine persons.’ 

Of course, one cannot very well weigh in the same scale Miss Ware’s use of 
the Slater material for her well-known volume, and some undergraduate’s 





* This is a minimal figure of use. Not only is there the possibility that holders of stack per- 
mits used these books, but all noteworthy new items are displayed at the Faculty Club and 
circulate to the faculty on special cards. Furthermore, some of these 264 books might have 
been used on temporary reserve for student required reading. 

° The Business School Library does have sizable collections for which there has been no 
user at all over the past fourteen years, for example, the Witherle material on Maine lumber- 
ing (250 volumes plus 11 packing cases of unbound items), the Bigelow-Kennard collection 
on jewelry merchandising (59 packing cases), or the Wilder & Estabrook material on the 
tobacco business, including trade with Cuba (20 volumes plus 38 boxes). Only two persons 
have made use of the Burlington land-department records—several tons deposited with the 
Library—but of course one of them was Richard C. Overton! 
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brief employment of a few of our printed books for a course thesis. And 
undoubtedly manuscript material is essential for a certain high type of re- 
search—although books are also. All I am arguing is that, as in the case of 
the T.V.A. or the postal service, we should be cognizant of the cost and take 
such data into our consideration of what is probable or possible for the 
future. 

The second general effort to solve the manuscript problem is of recent 
date and derives chiefly from the imaginations of Shepard B. Clough of 
Columbia and Thomas C. Cochran of New York University. Confronted 
with the problem in an intensified form in New York City—the very large 
number of important corporations that maintain their headquarters in that 
city and the exceedingly meager facilities for preserving business records on 
the shelves of public or quasi-public institutions (in fact only the New York 
Public Library and the New York Historical Society )—Messrs. Clough and 
Cochran have launched a campaign to persuade business houses to set up 
their own archives.’ These enthusiasts have made real progress in the last 
year or two, including the creation of a committee to sponsor their efforts ; 
but, of course, the time has been much too short to gauge the likelihood of 
success in this method of attacking the manuscript problem.® 

As an augury in favor of their probable success is the fact that many New 
York enterprises have survived long enough to be conscious of their histories 
and to take some pride in their longevity. Again, some officers of particular 
corporations have manifested a feeling of responsibility to historical re- 
search : they are glad to have the materials utilized by unbiased investigators 
in so far as the examination of their records might help toward the writing of 
more realistic economic and business history. Yet the forces inimical to suc- 
cess along these lines seem strong. Company officers are in some degree 
bound to assay the Clough-Cochran proposition in terms of the pecuniary 
advantage to their enterprises. On the one hand, they can see the costs of 
winnowing the accumulated material in their Brooklyn warehouses, the 
setting up of well-organized residues, the addition of similarly selected seg- 
mefts from time to time, and the payment of rental for storage facilities into 
the indefinite future ; while, on the other hand, they can dispose of their rec- 
ords to the scrap-paper merchant with little or no cost and probably with an 





7 Thomas C. Cochran has outlined their scheme in the Bulletin of the Business Historical 
Society, XVIII (1944), 59-62. 

® Mention should also be made of somewhat similar steps being taken in Philadelphia under 
the inspiration of Miss Bezanson and of R. Norris Williams, II, acting director of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania. 
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incidental net gain. In cases where no public-spirited or historically minded 
officer has prevailing influence, the top managers and boards of directors 
must be persuaded that there is an advantage to the company in following 
the recommendations of these presumptively unrealistic college professors. 
There must be kudos to their enterprises ; there must be advantages in insti- 
tutional advertising ; they must be convinced of the possibility that through 
study of their own records they could avoid the repetition of earlier mis- 
takes ; or—in terms of the campaign espoused by Richard C. Overton and 
Stanley Pargellis—they must be moved to desire and be led to expect a re- 
writing of politico-economic history in colors more favorable to private busi- 
ness enterprise. 

This last element might in fact be elevated to form a second general diffi- 
culty in the prosecution of the Clough-Cochran method. To be sure, the 
sponsors of this method are content if companies will keep their records, and 
will let the question of scholarly utilization take care of itself in the future. 
Unless, however, companies were persuaded of their own pecuniary advan- 
tage in the establishment of well-organized archives, they would take steps 
to this end with at least some expectation that the documents would be used 
by students. Thereupon they find themselves faced with such questions as: 
Who will help them to differentiate the serious, impartial worker from those 
who might come to the records in search of “dirt” ? How shall the companies 
have supervision over the interpretations which are made upon the data 
drawn from its often imperfect records? I do not wish to suggest that schol- 
ars should be uncritical of business or subservient to the gods of the business 
world. I am trying merely to present the viewpoint of the average business- 
man as I know it, when he is confronted with this particular problem. 

Against this “hard-boiled” interpretation of the typical businessman’s 
position, a few observers would point out at least the beginnings of a more 
objective attitude on the part of some corporations and top executives. The 
latter may, indeed, in some instances be sensible enough—like the rest of 
us—to be willing to admit the occurrence of mistakes in the past, at least 
mistakes as judged by hindsight and sometimes according to standards of 
behavior that have since evolved. (Incidentally, historians can surely help 
to stimulate this candor by being careful themselves, in interpreting past 
events or in passing judgments upon them, to manifest a consciousness of 
the moral standards which did obtain at the particular period of which they 
are writing.) For the present, however, this favorable attitude of business- 
men does not seem to be sufficiently widespread to contribute much toward 
easing the problem of business manuscripts. 
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There appears to be still another sort of difficulty in pursuance of the 
Clough-Cochran proposal, especially if it should prove reasonably success- 
ful. This relates to personnel. Institutions such as university libraries and 
historical societies, which have become interested in the collection and pres- 
ervation of business records, would of course be glad to draw upon a body of 
trained business archivists, but a local committee on the preservation of 
such documents could hardly function on any considerable scale without the 
aid of such individuals. As yet, Mr. Clough at one company and Mr. Coch- 
ran at others have taken their own time to survey accumulated company 
materials and to segregate the worth-while from the unimportant ;* but their 
potential coverage, even in a ten-year interval, would not be great, and, in 
the meantime, their professional standing might be endangered if they 
neglected their own research. Yet there exists in the country no school for 
business archivists and no course in any library school where a young man or 
young woman can secure training for such a profession. A decade or so ago a 
course on archival science was maintained at Columbia, being given at least 
one summer by Solon J. Buck; and a half-year course has been offered at 
Harvard on archival administration; but the instruction in both cases has 
been general in character and much more oriented toward public archives 
than toward the private ones of business units or toward the business-manu- 
script divisions of university libraries. Those who have had charge of the 
handling of business documents in the latter institutions or at historical 
societies have been almost universally trained or, at least, developed within 
these collecting agencies. Some have been enthusiastic and intelligent cura- 
tors, such as Herbert A. Kellar at the McCormick Historical Society or 
Herbert O. Brayer who set up the archive at the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad; but many have been more enthusiastic than historically com- 
petent, such as the woman in control of a large collection of manuscripts who 
quite candidly asserted, “I don’t know anything about these documents ; the 
professors tell me that they are important, but I never pay much attention 
to what the papers contain.” However, the university libraries and historical 
societies can stagger along without professional archivists. I do not believe 
that a large-scale campaign of the Clough-Cochran type can succeed without 
them. 

On the other hand, the program of these pioneers, if pursued and if ex- 
tended to other areas, might well give rise to the development of opportu- 
nities for a new profession. Young men and women educated in contem- 





® Mr. Cochran has temporarily been aided by a small grant from the Social Science Re- 
search Council; but most of this money has gone into organization expenses for his committee. 
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porary business practices and in business and economic history could per- 
haps serve not merely as commission handlers of specific jobs in the setting 
up of company records, but also as permanent archivists and historians for 
individual business enterprises.” To be sure, there would first be need to con- 
vince top managements that such archivist-historians could pay their way 
in contributions of one sort or another to the company’s success. A few busi- 
nessmen, such as Henry S. Dennison and Ralph J. Budd, seem to have had 
the vision or experience of potentialities along this line ; but their examples 
are yet to be widely followed. 

An alternative to the development of business archivists or to the Her- 
culean task with which Messrs. Clough and Cochran seem willing to burden 
themselves would be the development of a manual, by aid of which an indi- 
vidual business enterprise might comb its own accumulation of records and 
separate for preservation that portion which such a handbook recommended 
as historically important. An effort to provide this sort of guidance was made 
by Ralph M. Hower in the pamphlet entitled Te Preservation of Business 
Records, to which reference has already been made. In the light of subse- 
quent experience, a more adequate manual could now be prepared, or, better 
still, a series of manuals devoted severally to particular types of business in- 
stitutions. Such a series could go into considerable detail and might prove of 
much value to business houses. 

Actually the compilers of manuals of this sort would secure aid of various 
types from a number of sources. Most of the governmental regulatory com- 
missions—from the I.C.C. to the state bodies—have established schedules of 
the obligatory (longer or shorter) preservation of given types of documents ; 
and, although no one has yet examined these numerous orders to see how 
closely or widely they comport with the reasonable desires of historians, 
they do offer a primary basis for attacking the manuscript archives of public- 
service institutions. Again, some trade associations have attempted to give 
counsel to their constituents on the subject of the retention and destruction 
of documents. For example, recommendations have been framed by the 
National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers and by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. Thirdly, no inconsiderable amount of private initiative 
on the part of ancillary business institutions may be tapped for assistance or 
advice. The National Fire Protection Association has issued brochures on 
the Protection of Records since 1936; the Bankers Box Company and vari- 





* There is the potentiality that Mr. Cochran will train a few such persons in his new course 
in business history at New York University. 
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ous manufacturers of filing equipment are interested ; and the relatively new 
business enterprises that are devoted to the microfilming of corporation rec- 
ords have a stake in the matter. 

Of course, these agencies have a starting point and pursue guiding prin- 
ciples different from those of economic and business historians. The latter, 
however, would not secure much standing with the business world if they 
did not in their plans—and in published manuals—take cognizance of the 
legal and business requirements of the industries and companies which they 
were addressing. The recommendations of the historians should be inte- 
grated with the legal and sensible business rules of corporations. 

These public and private aids in the possible development of manuals are 
important, and surely manuals would be of real service, especially in areas or 
companies which otherwise could not be covered. However, I believe that 
business archivists, some “itinerant” and others “sedentary,” would be 
essential to the successful operation of a broad program of business-manu- 
script preservation in private archives. A business executive could, if need 
be, supervise or find someone in his organization to supervise the work of 
installing a sprinkler system ora new personnel program, but he would pre- 
fer to call in an expert. It is the same with the building ox his archival collec- 
tion. On the other hand, the guild of historians would be likely to gain in 
having a trained person active in the study of the peculiarities of particular 
company records and ready to interpret moot points when a printed manual 
comes into relations with oddities of business practice. Again, research in 
the papers of a given company would be immensely facilitated if the investi- 
gator could call on the friendly aid of an archivist-historian attached per- 
manently to the corporation’s staff, such as William D. Overman at the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company. Indeed, one may perhaps look upon the 
deveopment of this new profession as especially significant in several rela- 
tionships : the appreciation by the companies—at least the larger ones—of 
the importance of their own pasts, their desire to put their materials in shape 
appropriate for the use of outside students, and their willingness to extend 
their efforts at good public relations to include the writers of history.” 

In sum, neither present method of handling business manuscripts appears 
able to solve all the problems. Libraries and historical societies find it diffi- 





* Thanks in large measure to the activities of Stanley Pargellis, Richard C. Overton, and 
Thomas C. Cochran, a good beginning has been made in the rapprochement between corpora- 
tions and scholars. Recently the Association of American Railroads, through Colonel Henry, 
has announced its readiness to intercede between serious students and the individual railroad 
companies whose documents the former desire to examine. 
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cult to absorb even the less bulky materials of the period before 1890, and 
almost universally throw up their hands when confronted with the immens- 
ity of recent business records. Their staffs are ill trained to handle such 
collections and they find the costs of handling and storing them frighten- 
ingly high in terms of student use. On the other hand, the more recent en- 
deavor, while it has great potentialities, seems to be handicapped rather 
heavily by the mores of present-day business enterprise, the advantages of 
sensational historiography, and the paucity of business archivists.” Let us 
attempt to view the whole matter from another angle. 


IV 


Hitherto economic and business historians have relied for the provision of 
their increasingly desired manuscript materials mainly upon the voluntary, 
hit-and-miss activities of librarians and the directors of historical societies. 
We have had full laissez faire. But I wonder whether such a policy will serve 
us well in the future, especially as we seek more and more to try to do re- 
search on the history of the past fifty years, the period during which the 
bulky business records have come into existence. Despite the dislike that 
many of us have for totalitarianism and for its half sister, a fully planned 
economy, we ought perhaps to consider the effective revival of the “Binkley 
Committee” and a redefinition of objectives for the resuscitated body. I 
mean, perhaps we should indulge in a modicum of forethought and co- 
ordination. 

Even if in the future greater reliance may be placed upon the actions of 
Clough-Cochran groups, not only in New York City but in other commu- 
nities and states, there is still occasion for some planning. Quite surely we 
should prefer preservation of records by a diversity of concerns and not in 
one line of production or distribution only ; quite surely we should like the 
conservation of records by companies typical of a given area rather than by 
those which the local committee found able to persuade to such action ; and 
similarly in other regards. Apparently under the newer mode of procedure, 


I may be too pessimistic in the latter regard. Mr. Cochran reports a surprisingly favor- 
able reception to his overtures. Quite a number of companies appear to have clear purpose 
for one reason or another—to preserve their records in all essential completeness and to make 
them available to all comers. And the same seems to be true in Philadelphia. The cases of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company in New York and of the Pusey and Jones Corporation 
in Philadelphia are cited among others. Possibly the good intentions regarding preservation 
are a function of the relatively easy financial condition of many concerns during these war 
years—if not of the federal tax structure—just as high profits in the 1920’s gave a temporary 
boost to business history. Perhaps they are not; and it may take a financial depression to 
decide the question. I do remember the high mortality of corporation libraries in the 1930’s. 
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the element of laissez faire is merely transferred from one set of shoulders to 
another. There is, of course, a greater probability of intelligent operation in 
the new system, but perhaps the results would be even better with a little 
forethought and over-all scheduling. 

In fact, the prospective users of business manuscripts have never made 
their wants clear to past or present collectors of such materials, nor have 
they apparently faced the probability that, under either or both of the col- 
lecting schemes above outlined, they will not have a// the material which 
they may sometime wish they had available. Occasionally scholars give ex- 
pression to some such phrasing of their wants as the following: “Every 
despised and neglected document has possibilities. Every one of them may 
have the quality, the content, that will make it for some earnest seeker 
after truth, if not a Rosetta stone, if not a headstone of the corner, at least 
a part of the material which, under a master’s hand, becomes a complete 
structure.” 

Few of us, however, would approach the modern manuscript problem with 
the idea of preserving “every despised and neglected document.” But if we 
must select, and if in the face of the present-day mountains of business rec- 
ords we can hope to preserve only a small percentage, even with the aid of 
beneficently co-operative companies, we may properly ask certain questions. 
On what bases shall the collectors of documents proceed and with what 
objectives in their several regions shall future apostles of activity by com- 
panies lay their campaigns? Is there no way by which the guild of economic 
and business historians can block out a minimum scheme and set up some 
central body with the several objectives: first, to ascertain what portion of 
this scheme is already accomplished or in the way of fulfillment ; thereafter 
to act as a clearinghouse of information upon current activities ; and per- 
haps to give advice—if and when asked—upon the problems that now con- 
front libraries and historical societies and that may well perplex local mis- 
sionary groups in subsequent years? Such a committee could likewise be 
charged with the development of plans in the whole area of business-manu- 
script collection and preservation. 

To aid and abet such a committee there seem to be various potential and 
desirable developments. Additional local committees of the Clough-Cochran 
type are to be hoped for. College and university libraries not now interested 
in collecting business materials may be encouraged to take action, and per- 





#8 J. G. de R. Hamilton, “On the Importance of Unimportant Documents,” The Library 
Quarterly, XII (1942), 518. 
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haps the energies of state and local historical societies may be stirred. Busi- 
ness schools may well be asked to give attention to the training of business 
archivists.“ Since public authorities are accumulating plans for dealing with 
unemployment in the next depression, it would be advantageous—if unhap- 
pily we do suffer another such difficulty—to have plans under which W.P.A. 
“white-collar” work would be in some measure directed to handling business- 
manuscript collections. A census should be made as soon as possible of exist- 
ing important groups of materials in the hands of public and quasi-public 
institutions. Since this survey presumably will be based largely on reports 
from the officers in charge of the numerous libraries and historical societies, 
the latter may perhaps be encouraged to prepare and publish more detailed 
descriptions of their several collections of business materials—descriptions 
comparable to that of the Southern Historical Collection.” By the combined 
use of all such approaches we may come close to a solution of the problem. 

From the reports just mentioned, the Manuscript Division of the Library 
of Congress could perhaps be persuaded to develop and maintain a union 
catalogue of the larger business-manuscript units, just as another section of 
that library has created and does maintain a union catalogue of printed 
materials. If the former were analyzed by industry, by time, and by geo- 
graphical areas, the custodians could give students suggestions on the loca- 
tion of business materials pertaining to cotton manufacturing in Alabama, 
railroad development in Texas before 1880, trade between the United States 
and the Dutch East Indies prior to the Civil War, and so forth; and when 
the efforts of local committees on the preservation of business records begin 
to yield substantial fruit, their data could be added. 

Meanwhile it is to be hoped that public-spirited foundations will have 
their attention attracted by the need which research workers in economic 
and business history have for the collection and housing of business records. 
Perhaps private donors may also be found to construct and endow quasi- 
public archives. Over the past few decades many millions of dollars have 
been expended by one or another of these sources of funds in the erection of 
libraries and laboratories for the service of students who can make use of 
such research facilities. As far as I know, a single dollar has yet to be given 





** I doubt if library schools should be approached on this matter, since théy would hardly 
be able to give the instruction in economic and business history and in modern business or- 
ganization, which the archivist should have as essentials in his work. To be sure, there are a 
few universities where library and business schools both exist ; and there joint programs might 
be worked out. 

* There is a possibility that this census will be attempted in the postwar period by the 
Committee on Research in Economic History. 
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specifically for the preservation of the original records of our business 
civilization. 
V 

The conclusions of my rather wide-ranging thoughts on this business- 
manuscript problem are fairly obvious. My contact with it in the past fifteen 
years as librarian at the Harvard Business School and as a member over a 
somewhat longer period in the Business Historical Society has led me to the 
belief that the research world in the areas of economic and business history 
is faced with a truly major dilemma. The older methods of collection have 
been scarcely adequate for the less bulky materials of the period before 1890 
and hold out little hope of meeting the demands of scholars respecting the 
business records of the last fifty years. 

But when we leave the older and tried procedures, we are confronted with 
a variety of questions and prospective difficulties to which there appears to 
be no over-all simple and basic solution, that is, one comparable with that of 
saying, “Let the libraries and historical societies take care of the docu- 
ments.” There are partial solutions: local groups on the Clough-Cochran 
formula working their respective districts (if some people will make the 
necessary sacrifices for their fellow students) ; censuses; business archiv- 
ists ; union catalogues ; and other half measures. What seem to be lacking 
are a central organizing, co-ordinating, and inspiring agency and financial 
resources whereby some of its rationally planned program might over the 
years be carried into effect. 

Seemingly the days of passivity for economic and business historians are 
at an end—days when the latter could rely on others to provide them their 
raw materials. Now they appear under the necessity of taking the more 
active role of laying out a reasonable, attainable program and of helping to 
carry that program through to completion. 


Harvard University ArTHurR H. Coie 
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THE NEW YORK COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS RECORDS 


During the past winter the New York Committee on Business Records has 
dealt in a practical way with one group of the difficulties discussed by Arthur 
Cole in his article, “Business Manuscripts : A Pressing Problem.” This com- 
mittee has sought to solve the problem by convincing executives that busi- 
ness records are of value not only to themselves but also to scholars, by 
advising businessmen how they may best arrange their records, and by 
learning under what conditions scholars may have access to business 
archives. 

In carrying out this program, the committee has encountered many of the 
obstacles foreseen by Mr. Cole. The relatively carefree college professor may 
not realize the responsibility felt by top business officials for the reputation 
and future welfare of their companies. Fear that records may be used in such 
a way as to damage the reputation of the company or involve it in difficulties 
without any compensating gain has been the chief deterrent to co-operation 
with the committee. We have not found that fear of storage expense bulks 
very large ; most of the companies visited have kept their important records 
for many years, and a scholarly combing of them would probably reduce 
rather than increase storage charges. Some companies already have care- 
fully planned archival policies that outsiders could scarcely presume to 
improve. : 

Mr. Clough and I began this campaign by assembling a committee to pro- 
vide practical advice, business contacts, and the kind of sponsorship desir- 
able in approaching businessmen not intimately familiar with the world of 
scholarship. The committee consists of the deans and the librarians of the 
business schools of Columbia and New York University, the directors of the 
New York Public Library and the New York Historical Society, the libra- 
rian of the Baker Business Library at Harvard, seven prominent New York 
businessmen, and four professors from Columbia and New York University. 
A small grant from the Social Science Research Council has covered the 
initial expenses of the committee. 

At its first meeting the group decided on methods of procedure, and drew 
up a list of executives likely to be interested in the plan. One of the members 
of the committee, Mr. Henry H. Reed of the Insurance Company of North 
America, spent considerable time accompanying me on visits to his numer- 
ous and important friends in the business world. Each executive visited was 
given a brief verbal explanation of the committee’s plan, a reprint from the 
Bulletin of the Business Historical Society explaining the purpose and or- 
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ganization of the committee, and a questionnaire to be filled out if his com- 
pany wished to co-operate. 

Some twenty-odd visits of this character have been made. Only one execu- 
tive, the manager of a department store, favored indiscriminate destruction 
of old records. All the others expressed approval of our aims, a desire to co- 
operate in so far as the nature of their businesses would permit, and a will- 
ingness to take up the matter with their partners or boards. Two banking in- 
stitutions decided after such consultation that their business was of so con- 
fidential a nature that access to their records could not be allowed. Two other 
large companies are in favor of giving scholars access to their records, but 
are unable at present to plan any system of managing archives because of 
the complexity of their records and the shortage of manpower. All the rest 
agreed to fill in the questionnaire. This optimistic note must be tempered by 
the fact that in general only very large enterprises, and those most likely to 
be interested in their histories, have been visited. Nevertheless, the results 
seem to modify to some extent the force of Mr. Cole’s fear that “a favorable 
attitude on the part of businessmen does not seem to be sufficiently wide- 
spread to contribute much toward easing the problem of business manu- 
scripts.” 

Judged by the experience of the last two years, the interest of executives 
in business history varies partly with the type of business. Insurance men, 
for example, having become interested in the historical role of both their 
companies and their industry as a whole, show an understanding of the aims 
of the scholar, and a desire to co-operate with him. Marquis James’s schol- 
arly history of the Insurance Company of North America was published two 
years ago; volumes on Mutual and Metropolitan will appear soon; and 
histories of Atlantic Mutual and Mutual Benefit of New Jersey are con- 
templated. New general studies similar to Owen J. Stalson’s Marketing Life 
Insurance also are being discussed by leaders in the industry. 

Bankers also have acquired new interest in their history and records. One 
of the largest commercial banks has recently spent some thousands of dol- 
lars on a survey of its historical materials even though no published work is 
contemplated at the present time. An old and important trust company has 
created a records department which has catalogued the contents of its ware- 
house and set up a system for preserving current information. Probably 
these materials will be used first for a scholarly hundredth-anniversary his- 
tory of the company but the system will be continued after the history has 
been written. The chairman of a savings bank regularly spends several weeks 
at the beginning of each year preparing for his directors a detailed history of 
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the past year’s operation. The file of these annual volumes will provide a 
business historian with material for a better analysis of a savings bank’s 
operation than could have been written heretofore. In investment banking, 
once regarded as the most secretive of all activities, plans are on foot to open 
records for a large-scale study that promises to fill one of the major gaps in 
American economic history. 

Railroads in many parts of the country have shown considerable interest 
in their history during the last five years. Colonel Robert S. Henry, assistant 
to the president of the Association of American Railroads in Washington, 
will supply scholars with a list of railroad officers who may be approached 
by those interested in using company records. John M. Fitzgerald, vice- 
chairman of the Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference with headquarters 
in New York, has also offered to assist scholars. The New York Committee, 
meanwhile, has been seeking to arrange for the deposit in local libraries of 
the older records of the roads with head offices in the metropolitan area. 

Manufacturers and distributors, with some exceptions, do not appear to 
be so aware of the value of historical study as the groups just discussed, but 
in modification of this generalization it should be noted that lack of time and 
man power has prevented the committee from making a broad canvass of the 
situation. Another year of work may lead us to different conclusions. 

Even businessmen who are actively interested in the preservation of rec- 
ords commonly approach their use with an attitude different from that of 
the economic historian. Most executives look upon company histories as 
valuable from the standpoint of public relations, in the broadest sense, but 
not of much probable use in forming managerial policy. The business his- 
torian still has the problem of really proving to these executives that he can 
tell them something significant for the running of their business. I have, 
however, come across several officers to whom this statement would not 
apply : a banker and a steamship man both had studies undertaken to dis- 
cover the practices of the last war and postwar period for the purpose of 
guiding immediate policy. Henry S. Dennison, who has had careful histori- 
cal research done in his company, finds the results extremely useful to man- 
agement. But these are not generally held opinions, and the historian inter- 
ested in winning the co-operation of businessmen must face the occasional 
necessity of emphasizing the public-relations value of his work, even though 
he has no personal interest in this aspect. Additional studies in business his- 
tory will doubtless provide ammunition with which to break down some of 
the indifference of management to the lessons of the past. 

The questionnaire, which forms the committee’s permanent record, is 
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necessarily in an experimental stage. We have tried to reduce the questions 
to the minimum that will provide sufficient information to enable a scholar 
to decide whether the records in question might serve his purpose, and 
whether he can use them with sufficient freedom. Here are the key questions : 
How are the records of the company organized and what periods of time do 
these records cover ? What is the policy of the company concerning the dis- 
posal of records ? Has the company plans for a history ? Under what condi- 
tions will the records be made available to qualified scholars? Would you 
welcome the advice of a professional business archivist or historian on the 
matter of your business records? Space is provided in which to answer the 
first of these questions in considerable detail. The following list from the 
questionnaire of American-Hawaiian Steamship Company illustrates a 
satisfactory answer to this query : minutes of the Board of Directors, 1899- ; 
general ledgers, 1900—; annual reports on operations, 1906-; detailed annual 
reports to stockholders, 1920-; executive correspondence (incomplete), 
1g00-; miscellaneous papers, scrapbooks, and so forth, running back to pre- 
ceding partnerships in the 1880’s and 1890's. 

The job, however, may be less than half done when the completed ques- 
tionnaire is received by the Executive Secretary of the committee. The de- 
scription of the records may be so general that their value for any particular 
type of research must remain in doubt until they are examined by some 
scholar, and the conditions under which they can be used may depend upon 
the further action of some officer of the company. The war has kept down 
the number of scholars interested in using the records listed in the question- 
naires. New problems will undoubtedly arise if the postwar period produces 
a flood of young men desiring to write business history from company 
archives. 

Fourteen companies representing a partial cross section of New York 
business activity have indicated their willingness to receive applications, 
through the committee, from scholars anxious to use their records. They are: 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company (intercoastal shipping) ; Arnold 
Constable and Company (department store) ; Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company (marine casualty) ; Brown Brothers, Harriman and Company 
(investment banking) ; Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. (radio) ; Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. (gas and electricity) ; Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc. (credit information) ; Harriman, Ripley and Company 
(investment banking) ; Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ; The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York; The Seamen’s Bank for Sav- 
ings ; Schieffelin and Co. (drugs and chemicals) ; and United States Trust 
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Company of New York. Executives of American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and General Foods Corporation have both expressed interest in 
the work of the committee, but are unwilling to take any definite steps until 
after the war. American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, Harriman, Ripley 
and Company, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, and United States Trust Company are either having 
their histories written by competent scholars, or are planning to have this 
done in the near future. 

James G. Lyne greatly aided the committee by publishing an account of 
its work in Railway Age, and distributing statements for publication to the 
editors of other trade journals. This resulted in a nationwide series of articles 
in business magazines. Frederic G. Melcher, another member of the com- 
mittee, wrote a leading editorial on business records for Publishers’ Weekly. 
A brief pamphlet on the value of business records to the scholar and to the 
executive, which I prepared, has been sent to everyone in the local area 
known to have an interest in the work of the committee. Businessmen’s 
associations such as the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, 
the Association of American Railroads, and the Hundred Year Association 
have taken an interest in furthering our campaign and may be of consider- 
able help in the future. 

As a result of this publicity, inquiries regarding our plans are being re- 
teived from companies and business associations all over the country. There 
seems little question that a nationwide effort by scholars, working on a re- 
gional basis, to gain access to business records would produce substantial 
results. The efforts of the New York Committee, confined strictly to the 
metropolitan area, do not, however, remove the need for the well-financed, 
central co-ordinating, and inspiring agency called for by Arthur H. Cole. 


New Vork University Tuomas C. CocHRAN 
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MEDIEVAL MONEY AND BANKING 


The Early History of Deposit Banking in Mediterranean Europe. By Abbott 
Payson Usher. [Harvard Economic Studies LXXV.] Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1943. Vol. I. Pp. xx, 649. $5.00. 


This is assertedly the first of a series of volumes on the history of deposit bank- 
ing in Mediterranean Europe. It is divided into two parts: the first contains the 
descriptive background that is essential to bring out the relation of the special 
object of study to the credit economy as a whole; the second constitutes the first 
of the series of special studies—a history of deposit banking in Catalonia. The 
two parts will be reviewed in order. 

In the opening sentence of Part I, the essential function of a banking system is 
stated to be the creation of credit. Such activities as buying and selling bullion, 
issuing notes, and assisting the state in maintaining the quality of coined money 
are held to be merely incidental or secondary functions. Deposit banking is an 
exercise of the primary banking function because the deposit is a bank credit. 
Credit creation as thus defined, says the author, is clearly attested in Mediter- 
ranean Europe at the beginning of the thirteenth century, and probably was not 
new even at that time. Making use of such documentary evidence as is available, 
Mr. Usher then proceeds to present in sharp clear outlines the salient features of 
the early banking system, the banking office and its records, the activities of 
banks of deposit, interbank relations, the early system of clearance, the signifi- 
cance of the nonnegotiable check, and the influence of the bank note upon credit 
expansion. 

The next two chapters are devoted to a disquisition upon the development of 
early instruments of debt and the evolution of these instruments into modern 
commercial paper. In this part of his work, Mr. Usher relies largely upon the 
studies of such writers as Ludwig Mitteis, Wilhelm Endemann, Levin Gold- 
schmidt, Richard Ehrenberg, Carl Freundt, and Paul Huvelin, but he finds that 
the simple classification of medieval instruments by the Germans into the two 
categories of evidential documents and explicit written contracts is not fully 
satisfactory. The German writers classify only the definitive instrument, and, 
although they recognize that an instrument may at times fall into both of their 
categories, they disregard completely the proceedings that gave rise to it. Mr. 
Usher, as appears from the examples given to illustrate his point, is not seeking 
a classification of the written instruments, but rather one that can be applied to 
the procedures that brought them into being. In consequence he proposes three 
new categories based on the relationship between the oral agreement and the re- 
sulting written instrument. 
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The negotiability of instruments of debt was established only in the seven- 
teenth century. Medieval commercial paper was assignable but not negotiable— 
this is to say, the maker or obligor could advance against the final holder or pre- 
senter all defenses which he could have advanced against the original recipient. 
In the modern negotiable instrument, these defenses are cut off. What appears 
to be one of the earliest applications of the rule of negotiability to be found in 
any book of law appears in the Somme Rurale of Bouteiller which dates back to 
the fourteenth century. There is, however, some question whether this refers 
only to instances in which Jetires de grace were issued to merchants by the 
French kings. More dependable evidence of the change toward the rule of 
negotiability is first to be found in the decisions which the courts of Naples and 
Genoa issued at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Changes in court 
precedure in cases arising out of instruments of debt were introduced at about 
the same time by the courts of Flanders and Holland. In tracing these develop- 
ments, Mr. Usher (chap. iii) has, in general, accepted and restated in brief the 
views of Freundt, Salvioli, and Brunner, and he supplements them with addi- 
tional data to show how the rules of negotiability gradually gained acceptance 
in the law of other parts of Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Already in the fourteenth century, the Italian merchant-bankers began to 
make much use of the bill of exchange drawn by a branch house or a fiduciary 
agent against the parent house or vice versa. When their representatives visited 
the great commercial fairs of the Middle Ages, they made their payments in the 
same manner. Thus there were available bills on almost all parts of Europe. 
Then, too, as is attested by collections of notarial instruments still preserved in 
the archives of Flemish towns, it was a common practice to make promissory 
notes payable at the fairs—even payable in installments at a number of fairs 
that followed one another during the course of a year. The result was that the 
more important fairs became, in time, also markets for loan funds which were 
readily available to merchants throughout the greater part of Europe. The be- 
ginnings of this process of development can already be detected in the docu- 
mentary evidence that pertains to the Champagne fairs of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In the fairs of Lyons, which were originally created, about 1460, as the 
successors of those of Champagne, the trade in bills of exchange soon outranked 
the trade in commodities. Finally, in the so-called fairs of Genoa—which were 
always held in some near-by town—the clearance of bills of exchange drawn 
against and accepted by the bankers of Genoa was the sole function. At Lyons 
and Genoa the mechanism for the clearance of bills of exchange developed to a 
high state of perfection. It is to be regretted that Mr. Usher has not seen fit to 
elaborate upon these techniques and to explain more fully why the churchmen 
were more readily disposed to accept as non-usurious exchange drawn upon the 
fairs than exchange otherwise drawn. 
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The most interesting feature of Part I is the chapter on long-term lending and 
public debts. This is indeed a feature of the economic life of the Middle Ages 
and Early Modern Era about which too little is known. Such information on 
this subject as has been available heretofore has been confined largely to mono- 
graphs of a highly specialized sort. Not only has Mr. Usher assembled this mate- 
rial for us but he has added much from his own research. He brings out that the 
legal devices employed by the municipalities of the Middle Ages in order to 
obtain long-term credit, namely, the rent and the annuity, were already known 
in Roman times. Although the church as well as landed proprietors had long 
sold annuities in return for the surrender of a sum of money or an estate, it was 
not until the fourteenth century that they were extensively employed by the 
municipalities of Flanders, France, and Spain as a means of funding their un- 
paid debts. Here the legal details of the contracts gradually crystallized into 
definitive form, and in the sixteenth century such states as France, Spain, and 
the Netherlands began the long histories of their public debt through issues 
often made on their behalf by the greater municipalities. In Italy, on the other 
hand, the early public debt of such city states as Florence, Venice, and Genoa 
presents features of a peculiar sort. Here the financial needs incident to colonial 
expansion and war were so great that resort was had to capital levies which were 
for the most part impressed upon the citizen. Some of the resulting institutions— 
for instance the so-called Bank of St. George at Genoa—have already been the 
objects of detailed study, and, for that reason apparently, Mr. Usher devotes 
but a short paragraph to them. 

Having described in broad general outline the more important features of the 
credit institutions, Mr. Usher makes an attempt to appraise the relative im- 
portance of credit in the economy of the period covered by his study. He throws 
aside what he characterizes as “the rigid schematic forms that have dominated 
the thought of so many institutionalists in the past” and by applying new quan- 
titative measures—of the limitations of which he is fully cognizant—comes to 
the tentative opinion that credit probably was quite as important then as now. 
Indeed anyone who has made as careful a study of the development of credit 
during the period in question as has Mr. Usher could hardly disagree with him. 

The bill of exchange of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
when drawn on the Genoese fairs, was made payable in a scudo of account rather 
than in a coin of circulation in order to assure an exchange of one money for 
another, for which service the church recognized the validity of a charge. On the 
other hand, the chaotic condition of the currency produced by debasement made 
payment in any but a few stable coins such as the Florentine florin and the Geno- 
ese and Venetian ducats a hazardous undertaking. For that reason these gold 
coins together with the Cologne mark of fine silver became favorite media of 
exchange in areas where they were often nothing other than units of account. 
That the governments of the period were fully aware of the evils resulting from 
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their unstable currencies and often, though for the most part without success, 
took measures to correct them is fully brought out by Mr. Usher. Yet even as 
careful a scholar as he finds difficulty in identifying some of the coins of the 
period which he has under review. Perhaps the greatest weakness of his treat- 
ment of the coinages of the period following the introduction of the Florentine 
gold florin in 1252 is his failure to have recognized the tremendous influence of 
the Florentine system upon the currencies of the whole of western Europe. The 
vellon currency which plays so prominent a part in Spain is merely patterned 
after that of Florence and is by no means a Spanish invention. On the whole, I 
must concede that Mr. Usher’s chapter on medieval and early modern currencies 
is far from being as meritorious as the rest of his work. 

Part II illustrates the evolution of the devices and institutions surveyed in 
general terms in Part I. It is here that Mr. Usher brings to bear the mature judg- 
ment with which years of scholarly research have endowed him. His history of 
deposit banking in Catalonia covers the broad period from 1240 to 1725. It be- 
gins by acquainting us with the private banker, his form of organization and his 
accounting practices. He served the public as a depository, a money changer, and 
a source of credit, while the city of Barcelona employed him as its fiscal agent. 
But toward the close of the fourteenth century both the public and the city gov- 
ernment became dissatisfied with his services, and plans were made for the 
establishment of a public bank to be operated by the city government. This in- 
stitution, known as the Bank of Deposit, began to function in 1401. The details 
of its organization, the functions of its officers, its system of accounts, and the 
techniques of its operations unfold before us. It was permitted to receive on de- 
posit only full-weight coin. The citizen could transfer his deposit by Giro check 
or withdraw it at will. However, the municipality was permitted to borrow the 
funds of the bank for its own use. This was made easy by the fact that the bank 
was but a department of the city government. By the middle of the fifteenth 
century the city found itself unable to repay the loans and in 1468 the bank was 
forced to suspend specie payments. In the ensuing reorganization, the old de- 
posits became frozen credits which though transferable were not redeemable in 
specie. New accounts were opened for new deposits and banking was resumed. 

The finances of the bank were now inextricably involved with those of the 
city. This leads Mr. Usher into an inquiry into municipal finances, sources of 
revenue, expenditures, and deficit financing. The chief causes of the growing 
debt during the early fifteenth century are traced largely to wars and to pur- 
chases of grain in foreign markets. While bank credit could be employed in 
anticipation of revenues, it was quite inadequate to meet the financial needs of 
the city. The latter therefore resorted to the sale of annuities to obtain the neces- 
sary funds. Soon new annuities at lower rates were issued in order to refund old 
ones. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century the growing inflow of foreign coins 
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and the outflow of the better Catalonian coins caused monetary troubles. Plans 
were prepared early in the seventeenth century for the organization of a new 
bank charged with the function of maintaining the standard of the coinage of 
circulation. While the old Bank of Deposit, which remained in operation, could 
accept only full-weight specie, the new Bank of the City of Barcelona which 
opened in 1609 could accept any specie. Thereby it protected the Bank of De- 
posit from losses through money changing. Since much of the coinage of circula- 
tion was in bad condition it is likely that the new bank became the chief deposi- 
tory of the merchants. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century the city’s needs for funds again 
became acute, due in part to pressure brought to bear upon it to supply the prin- 
cipality with funds. The loans made by each of the two banks finally forced sus- 
pension of specie payments from 1641 to 1653, when resumption was made pos- 
sible through a refunding of the public debt of the city. This second disaster to 
the banks resulted in a general reaction and reform which included plans for a 
consolidation of the two institutions; these plans were realized in 1703. 

The work closes with an appendix containing currency tables for Castile and 
Catalonia, a complete glossary of technical terms in Catalan with their English 
equivalents, and an excellent classified bibliography. 

Taken in its entirety, the book makes a very favorable impression. Its scope is 
sufficiently broad to cover the whole field of credit devices, institutions, and 
practices; and the material has been well organized. It is written with precision 
and clarity. The minor weaknesses to which attention has been called in this re- 
view do not materially impair its merit. It is indeed a most welcome contribution 
to the available literature on the history of business institutions. 


Columbia University A. H. SToCKDER 
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The Cotton Mill Worker. By Herbert J. Lahne. [Labor in Twentieth Century 
America.] New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1944. Pp. xiii, 303. $3.00. 


The Printing Trades. By Jacob Loft. [Labor in Twentieth Century America.] 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1944. Pp. xiii, 301. $3.00. 


The Rubber Workers: Labor Organization and Collective Bargaining in the Rub- 
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Growth of a Union: The Life and Times of Edward Flore. By Jay Rubin and 
M. J. Obermeier. New York: The Historical Union Association, 1943. Pp. xv, 
320. $3.00. 


Bread Upon the Waters. By Rose Pesotta. Edited by John Nicholas Beffel. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1944. Pp. x, 435. $3.00. 


Taior’s Progress: The Story of a Famous Union and the Men Who Made It. 
By Benjamin Stolberg. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1944. 
Pp. vi, 360. $2.75. 


A growing labor literature has accompanied the rise in membership and power 
of organized labor during the last decade. Aside from the popular works de- 
signed to explain recently enacted labor laws and current developments in the 
labor movement, this literature is roughly of two kinds. One is concerned pri- 
marily with the laboring people themselves, their working and living conditions, 
their revolts against employers, their attempts to build protective organizations, 
and their progress toward improvement. The other deals mainly with the or- 
ganizations of wage earners, their history, methods and policies, leadership, and 
achievements. The chronicles of the labor organizations, in turn, are of two gen- 
eral types. One is more or less biographical or autobiographical, with glowing 
accounts of exploits of leaders and dramatic stories of the strikes which either 
produced the leaders or afforded them opportunities to show their mettle. The 
other type consists of more or less scholarly treatises, documenting the progress 
of the unions, explaining and evaluating policies. 

To the group of which the main concern is the workers themselves belong the 
first two volumes listed. They are recent issues in a series appearing under the 
general title “Labor in Twentieth Century America.” Earlier volumes covered 
the needle trades and coal mining, and the series as a whole is planned, in the 
words of its editors, to tell the story of those who constitute the labor force in 
industry.” 

Perhaps the most thorough and the most successful in accomplishing this pur- 
pose is Herbert Lahne’s The Cotton Mill Worker. He tells the story of the wage 
earners in the cotton-textile industry about as completely as it can be done in a 
single small volume, with scholarly attention to detail and authentication of 
facts, but with discerning analysis to bring the larger problems out in bold relief. 
In less than three hundred pages the essential findings of numerous investiga- 
tions of the industry, statistical studies, books, and monographs have been 
distilled, analyzed, and organized, and are presented in a readable running ac- 
count, useful alike to student and general reader. This would not have been pos- 
sible without the opportunities the author had for personal observation of the 
industry and its people, and for conversations with managers and labor officials. 

We are given the setting for the story in contrasting pictures of the New Eng- 
land mill village and the southern mill village. The former soon grew into a siz- 
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able self-governing town, while the latter remained isolated, with all services— 
housing, schools, stores, churches—supplied and controlled by the mill owner. 
We see the immigrant workers of many nationalities who manned the expansion 
of the industry in New England as the counterpart of the native laborers from 
southern farms who migrated to the mill villages and became the basis of the 
growth of the industry in the South. The social composition of this contrasting 
personnel is analyzed to throw light on the interregional competition of the two 
parts of the industry as well as on union organization and relations with em- 
ployers. 

Similarly, the “family-wage” system, by which wage rates are set so that the 
earnings of father, mother, and children are required to support a family—a sys- 
tem prevailing both in the northern and southern mills—serves to highlight the 
persistent problems of woman and child labor. And the problem of the work 
load, which to the worker means the “stretch out,” is discussed against a back- 
ground of unemployment and part-time employment. Finally, the story of 
unionism among the workers is discussed from its beginnings in loose groups 
formed around specific grievances to the final success of a C.I.O. organization. 
Mr. Lahne’s conclusion is that “mill unionism may acquire a permanency which 
it has heretofore lacked.” 

Jacob Loft’s The Printing Trades lacks the logical and historical sequence that 
characterizes the cotton-mill worker’s story. Its approach is topical, and the 
method is to select outstanding developments for treatment as “‘historical land- 
marks.” As a story of the workers in the industry, this leaves much to be desired. 
There are continual breaks in the unfolding of the tale, and the evolutionary 
character of events and problems is lost to the reader. But the method has com- 
pensating values. It affords opportunity to dig deeper into specific problems, and 
to subject them to analysis and discussion beyond the possibilities of a more 
historical study. Many a problem of the printing trades is thus illumined by the 
author’s penetrating analysis and keen insight. 

The workers in the printing trades were among the first to establish permanent 
trade unions, and their employers pioneered in forming organizations for the 
purpose of bargaining with the unions. The book is concerned largely with the 
relations of these associations of workers and employers, their programs and 
policies in the face of a rapidly changing industrial technology. Two separate 
branches of the industry, newspaper and commercial printing, each bargaining 
with five autonomous unions, have developed consequences both to management 
and the workers not ordinarily met with in industrial relations. Arbitration and 
maintenance of pacific relations have been carried further than in most in- 
dustries. The author contributes much valuable discussion to some of these de- 
velopments, but more that is merely a lead to problems requiring further inquiry 
and study. 

The Rubber Workers is a detailed, chronological report of the attempts to 
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establish unionism in a huge but comparatively new industry. The author has 
missed few, if any, descriptive facts pertinent to the objective stated in the pref- 
ace: “.... the story of the efforts to organize one of the ‘citadels of anti-unionism’ 
—the rubber industry.” But while Mr. Roberts is hardly to be criticized for not 
doing what he did not set out to do, it may well be observed that the lack of any 
attempt to classify, analyze, and interpret may prevent the reader from compre- 
hending the story itself and much that is significant in it. As it is, the book is like 
the stories one finds in census reports or in publications of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The reader himself, for example, must discover from the factual chapter on 
the economics of the industry if there is any relationship between organization of 
production or marketing of rubber products and the problems of unionism and 
collective bargaining—developments which the employers feared so much. After 
much of the industry had succumbed to unionism, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company remained recalcitrant, and a long chapter is devoted to the persistent 
opposition of this “lone wolf.” But we get no clue to the reasons for its conduct 
beyond the fact that it is the largest company in the industry. Another long chap- 
ter is a statistical and case study of complaints of rubber workers handled by the 
National Labor Relations Board, but, thorough as this is, it remains like an in- 
sert, not a part of the picture itself. As a factual study of limited purpose, how- 
ever, Roberts’ book is a valuable contribution. 

The next three volumes were not written by scholars. They lack the trained 
student’s touch, the documentation, statistical appendices, bibliographies, and 
other paraphernalia of scholarship found in the preceding volumes. The authors 
are obviously not familiar with the general field of literature into which they 
have ventured but their untutored accounts are more or less firsthand records of 
human experiences. 

The Headwear Workers is a history of the union now known as the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International Union. This organization is 
a combination of unions, formed only about ten years ago, but one of its con- 
stituent parts, the hatters’ group, has had a full century of unionism, and the 
capmakers about half a century. Each of these unions was a combination of nar- 
rower craft unions, and each found it necessary to include millinery workers 
within its jurisdiction because employers often made women’s as well as men’s 
headwear. This overlapping jurisdiction led to numerous and bitter disputes 
which finally convinced the two unions that amalgamation was the only way out. 

_ The problems faced by the headwear workers, from the first attempts of a 
hatters’ craft to organize against a wage cut to the final fusion of all crafts into 
one union, are told in simple, matter-of-fact language with little attempt to 
marshal evidence in support of statements or conclusions. There is practically 
nothing in the way of analysis, and no effort is made to explain events in terms of 
cause and effect. Nevertheless, the main facts and issues of the workers’ struggles 
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to build and maintain unions in their crafts and industries are made evident, and 
much is to be learned from their methods, the obstacles they met, the kinds of 
problems that developed, and their successes and failures. 

Not so much can be said for The Growth of a Union. As its subtitle, The Life 
and Times of Edward Flore, suggests, it is less concerned with the affairs of the 
union of hotel and restaurant employees and bartenders than with the fortunes 
of its president. In the language of advertising men, it is frankly designed to 
“plug” Mr. Flore, and is the work of two officials of the union. Problems of the 
union are mentioned, but hardly discussed, and many questions bearing on the 
union’s development are not even touched upon. Despite the obvious triviality of 
such a work, it does shed some light, however scanty, on problems of union or- 
ganization. The very naiveté of its discussion makes the account of the develop- 
ment of racketeering in the union and the efforts to combat it revealing. The 
impact of prohibition on the union and the effects on membership and policies 
illuminate the reactions of workers’ organizations when faced with impending 
disaster. And the picture we get of unlettered men trying to handle the office 
work of their organizations, keep records and accounts, maintain communica- 
tions with a widely scattered membership, and represent the organization in 
dealing with employers is one hardly to be secured by scholarly investigation. 

In Rose Pesotta’s Bread Upon the Waters we can learn something of what it 
takes to build a union. The author is not a “professional organizer”; she worked 
at her trade even when she was a vice-president of the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, and when she resigned that position she went back to work in a dress 
shop. The book is not orderly; it proceeds by a chronological sequence with flash- 
backs and side expositions of history. Here is the stuff of union organization, as 
an organizer sees it and lives it, the day-to-day strategy and tactics of enrolling 
first members, taking strike votes, maintaining picket lines, providing relief, 
keeping up morale, fighting police and strike breakers, enlisting public support, 
ending strikes, and settling down to peaceful relations. 

The record of action is here, but not the motivations. Miss Pesotta has shown 
herself to be a warm-hearted, sympathetic person, outraged by the cruelties of 
society, but she has not been able to tell her intimate story. There are many ques- 
tions to be asked about the spurs to belligerency, the desire for acceptance, the 
passion to serve the rank and file, the enjoyment of leadership. If Miss Pesotta 
had chosen to tell more about herself and less about history, her valuable book 
would have been both more valuable and more interesting. 

Benjamin Stolberg’s story of the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union combines 
some of the characteristics of both types of labor history, the scholarly and the 
biographical, and adds a journalistically philosophical flair. 

Although much of it follows closely the facts in Louis Levine’s carefully docu- 
mented Women’s Garment Workers published in 1924, Tailor’s Progress pays 
scant attention to documentation. It is based, in the main, on conversations with 
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“hundreds of people whom he [Stolberg] has pumped for all they are worth— 
and who gave him gladly of their wisdom and folly.” It analyzes critically, often 
with keen insight, the problems of the union and its policies after the manner of 
the scholarly treatises. But the book is also replete with biographies: short 
sketches of numerous lesser leaders, and full-length character studies of the 
successive presidents of the union and other outstanding leaders. The latter are 
analyzed psychologically; their personalities and qualities of leadership are dis- 
tinguished, compared, and evaluated in terms of crucial needs of the union at 
various stages of its development. 

But although Mr. Stolberg’s felicitous phrasing, sharp characterization, keen 
observations, and bold interpretations are valuable aids in popularizing the story 
of a great labor union, as a labor history the book leaves much to be desired. Its 
conclusions and interpretations are drawn not so much from the record of the 
garment workers’ experiences and the functioning of their union in the women’s 
wear industry as from Mr. Stolberg’s personal philosophy gathered from his 
experiences in a different world. In terms of this philosophy he judges and clas- 
sifies men, events, movements. And his judgments are always positive—never 
tentative. Approaching his subject with extreme sociological preconceptions, 
Stolberg finds in the story of the union confirmation for his views, overlooks facts 
that point in other directions, fails to ask questions that ought to be asked. His 
hostility to the New Deal is so strong that much of his basically sound criticism 
is weakened or lost. It even mars the pictures of the union leaders whom he tries 
to draw in a favorable light. ; 

The effect of Mr. Stolberg’s treatment of the story of the union is to make it 
more like the annals of what he calls “missionary schools of thought” than a his- 
tory of organized workers struggling to improve their status as wage earners. “In 
retrospect,” he writes, “it might seem as though the garment workers before the 
turn of the century were doing their best to disorganize themselves ....” But he 
tells us little of the workers’ efforts at self organization, and devotes himself 
largely to “all the factional confusions” of bolshevism, syndicalism, utopian 
anarchism, Marxism, and Populism. 

There is some justification here, for the immigrant garment workers got their 
education and knowledge of the world mainly from the missionaries of the vari- 
ous “isms.” But Mr. Stolberg generalizes such special circumstances: ‘“Unor- 
ganized workers cannot be organized without radical agitation, without a social 
program which would change society .. . .’’ He notes that the missionaries try to 
dominate and to control, and he assumes that they organize “the masses.” But 
they try to capture existing unions as well as organize new ones, and their at- 
tempts to control often disrupt or destroy organizations. What looked to Mr. 
Stolberg like efforts of the garment workers to “disorganize themselves,” were 
more probably normal results of the activities of ideological missionaries. 

Overemphasis of the part played by philosophies of class struggle also obscures 
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other important factors responsible for the instability in the unions, their 
struggles and achievements. The facts in Tailor’s Progress reveal employers and 
workers together building a new great American industry. Is it not significant 
that many of the leaders and active strikers of one period were the employers 
against whom the union was striking in a later period? This repeated itself suffi- 
ciently, so that the emotional outbursts and dramatic struggles were something 
like family affairs. And how important was the closely related factor of the rapid 
turnover of the workers in the industry? The early immigrant workers, particu- 
larly the Jews, were hardly a labor class; they were to a large extent temporary 
wage earners. It is a commonplace of labor economics that continuous, stable 
trade unionism comes when workers feel that they are likely to spend their lives 
as wage earners. 

Such economic factors as these may have had more to do with the vicissitudes 
of Tailor’s Progress than the confusions of radical ideologies. These factors, too, 
rather than the “pet idea” of a union official, may explain why the union of 
ladies’ garment workers was the first labor organization to secure from employers 
an agreement to compel efficient industrial methods and to provide “Industry 
Planning through Collective Bargaining.” But perhaps Mr. Stolberg did not set 
out to write a labor history that would delve deeply for facts and explanations. 
If, as his subtitle suggests, he intended only to popularize “The Story of a 
Famous Union and the Men Who Made It,” he certainly succeeded, for it is to a 
large degree interesting, readable, and enlightening. 


The Johns Hopkins University WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 


American Negro Slave Revolts. By Herbert Aptheker. [Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics and Public Law, No. 501.] New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943. Pp. 409. $4.50. 


This book is written in support of a thesis. It is that cruelty was a character- 
istic of American Negro slavery; that the Negro was in a state of more or less 
constant rebellion against his status as a slave; that southern society was, most 
of the time, in a corresponding state of panic or “nightmare” from fear of Negro 
insurrections. 

The thesis is not new. It is that of the ante-bellum abolitionists. It is, more- 
over, supported by much the same kind of material that the abolitionists used 
and the material is used with about the same degree of care and objectivity that 
the abolitionists employed. 

In the two hundred and fifty years that slavery existed in the colonies and 
nation, the author says that he has discovered two hundred and fifty insurrec- 
tions which involved ten or more slaves and which “contemporary references” 
labeled “‘an uprising, plot, insurrection, or the equivalent of these terms.”’ These 
“revolts,” he infers, were entirely the product of the Negro’s restlessness under 
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bondage, but they were precipitated, at any given time, by public discussion 
which involved human rights, by periods of economic depression, by the growth 
of urban centers, and by the cruelty constantly employed by masters. 

To the student of American Negro slavery these general findings are neither 
new nor, if properly interpreted, important. What is new is that commonly ac- 
cepted facts are magnified and distorted to support sweeping generalizations 
regarding ante-bellum southern society and life. This is not to say that the author 
has not unearthed a number of new “incidents” and “rumors” and “excite- 
ments.” Nor is it to say that the old proslavery assertion that the Negro was 
always docile and contented is correct. It is only to say that the method em- 
ployed to support the author’s thesis is the significant thing. 

In the first place it must be noted that Mr. Aptheker sees slavery only in terms 
of bondage. Yet it was primarily a labor system. And the story of labor, regard- 
less of system, is one of strife and frequent “revolt.” Nor is Mr. Aptheker con- 
scious of the fact that the Negro, regardless of status, constituted the lower ele- 
ment in an extensive society—the element most given to assault and battery, to 
arson, and to other acts of nonconformity. Consequently he sees everything 
irregular done by any single Negro or any group of Negroes as an act inspired 
solely by the love of freedom and a hatred of bondage as such. Perfectly obvious 
labor troubles and equally obvious acts of lawlessness are branded as revolts 
equal in significance to those staged by Turner or Vesey. 

But this is not the greatest fault in method. After bitterly denouncing other 
writers for assuming that a master would not intentionally injure valuable prop- 
erty, Mr. Aptheker answers with an equally bold assumption that it was always 
profitable to do so. To prove that the slaves’ working day was “from dark to 
dark” six days a week, he takes the description of a day in harvest time and 
leaves the impression that it was typical of all days (pp. 124-25). He selects 
descriptions of the most miserable houses, the most scanty clothing and food 
allotments, and implies that all slaves everywhere had only such houses and sup- 
plies (pp. 125-26). He takes the wildest statements regarding punishment and 
leaves the impression that all masters were brutal in dealing with slaves. Some of 
his two hundred and fifty slave revolts are nothing more than runaway slaves 
stealing property or disturbing the peace (pp. 167, 171, 179, 183, 191, 251, 258, 
262, etc.) ; a few are just reports of threats made by a single Negro (pp. 168, 
181); some are attested by a single letter (pp. 180-81, 186, 187, 195-96, 
245-46, 266, 279, 286, 290, 351, etc.); some are just rumors (pp. 85, 96, 99, 
151, 182, 196, 213, 242, 245); many of the later ones are supported only by 
items taken from abolition papers at a time when passions were at their height. 

His evidence of constant panic in southern society is of like kind. His picture 
of slavery is about as sound and convincing as one of marriage would be if based 
on all the extreme cases of wife abuse reported in the press or private corre- 

spondence for a given period. 
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There were slave revolts. There were cruel masters and rebellious and liberty- 
loving slaves. The careful use of plantation records will show, however, that these 
were but one part of the picture and often a rather small part of the whole. The 
slave, like most other human beings, did not spend much of his time in brooding 
over his misfortunes. He took them as a matter of course most of the time. At 
other times he seems to have been normally rebellious. 


The University of Chicago AVERY CRAVEN 


POSSIBILITIES IN THE HISTORY OF PRICES 


Western Prices Before 1861: A Study of the Cincinnati Market. By Thomas Sen- 
ior Berry. [Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. LXXIV.] Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1943. Pp. xxi, 645. $5.00. 


Future historians will give a high rating to Mr. Berry’s book, Western Prices 
Before 1861, for the wealth of materials it assembles on the economy of the 
Middle West. Among regional studies of the United States it occupies a unique 
place in that it is the only inquiry concerning an inland city to be sponsored by 
the International Scientific Committee on Price History. All other collections 
were made at seaboard cities, in long-settled areas, with at least the basis for 
regular market reporting. By contrast, Mr. Berry, as a student of prices in the 
Ohio Valley, had to deal with a new and rapidly expanding settlement in which 
records had to be pieced together for the years before 1816 by comparing quota- 
tions from Pittsburgh, Lexington, Louisville, and Cincinnati. Only after 1816, 
when Cincinnati began to forge ahead as the chief distributing center of a wide 
region along the Ohio and its tributaries, does one find continuous price series 
and other evidences of an organized market. 

The author was interested both in describing the behavior of prices in the re- 
gion and in making comparisons of price relatives and price levels of particular 
commodities with similar items in New Orleans and in the Atlantic coastal cities 
of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. These comparisons, perhaps the newest 
feature of the analysis, involved the study of trading customs, conditions of ship- 
ping, terms of trade, and regional currencies. 

The river economy so dominated the life of the region that Part I of Western 
Prices Before 1861 contains a discussion of the geographic setting, the evolution 
of shipping services, and analyses of the volume, directions, and cost of shipment. 
In these five chapters, the reader will find comparisons of early freight rates with 
later ones, an analysis of the relative behavior of rates overland and on the river, 
and comparisons of the prices of agricultural staples with the prices of other 
commodities—both those manufactured in the region and those imported. 

Though the emphasis in these initial chapters is on long-time trends and sea- 
sonal fluctuations, the author raises two important questions which reappear in 
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later parts of the analysis. The first concerns the extent and cause of the dispar- 
ity, if any, between the prices of leading products of the Ohio Valley and 
the contemporaneous prices of the same articles in New York and New Orleans. 
Growing out of the analysis comes the larger question of the advantages, in so far 
as they can be judged by price margins, which proved to be a lure for eastern 
investors from New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore. 

On the whole, it was found that before 1795 the “West” achieved a more 
stable price level than the East. In later years, price movements of first magni- 
tude followed eastern markets with a lag of as much as one to two years in timing 
before 1820. The time lag gradually shortened until by the fifties prices varied 
simultaneously—an evidence that price changes in one region were being quickly 
reflected in the other. Mr. Berry points out that “price margins between the in- 
terior and the seaboard . . . . were indispensable to a successful continuance of 
improvements in facilities of transportation.” “We may go even further,” he 
adds, “to say that in the absence of profit margins, actual as well as anticipated, 
eastern merchants would not have been so keen to find means of penetrating 
into interior markets, and western producers would have had no incentive to 
reach the seaboard at a lower cost” (p. 127). 

In Part II, on the behavior of separate commodities, Mr. Berry sets a com- 
mendable precedent by publishing his findings on weights and measures. The 
divergence in usage between regions, which persisted until the close of the Civil 
War, will always limit the use of comparative studies unless those who use ac- 
count books see fit to share their findings. Except from an author as careful as 
Mr. Berry, a student of Pennsylvania prices would find it hard to credit the early 
and general use of 100 pounds in the Ohio country, since the long hundred- 
weight persisted in Pennsylvania even after 1824 when it was abolished legally. 
The author does not speculate on the origin of the Cincinnati units of trade, or 
the divergence from the practice of northeastern cities. Did Cincinnati adopt 
market usages common in Kentucky or New Orleans? 

The similarities and differences of prices of staple commodities in the locality 
of their origin and in their typical markets receive primary emphasis and de- 
tailed treatment in the second part of the study. Here flour is contrasted with 
wheat, whisky with corn, corn with pork. Flour, for long the dominant com- 
modity in Ohio trade, is wisely selected to illustrate the revolution in trade routes 
and the alteration in final markets which the author traces through price move- 
ments. No doubt the sharp demand for grains in the early years of the Napo- 
leonic Wars helped to spread the wheat acreage in Ohio, as it did in Kentucky. 
Yet it was improved transportation that made the rapid shift in the quantity of 
flour shipped from the Ohio Valley. In 1820 less than ro per cent of the flour sur- 
plus was going to the Atlantic states by way of New Orleans. Eight years later, 
New England alone was taking more than 40 per cent of it. The changes in trans- 
portation in a few decades gave to the Ohio Valley not only a choice of markets 
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but also imports at prices relatively lower than those of its own staples. Parallel 
to these changes came an appreciation in the value of some bulky products in 
comparison with commodities processed from them. 

The growth of manufacturing in Cincinnati is traced in products such as fer- 
rous metals, coal, lead, and glass. An outstanding chapter on the rise of manu- 
facturing gives the economic history of the Kanawha salt industry, an early in- 
stance of producer control by a refined form of “output pool.” 

Imports of textiles and groceries were important in the trade of the Ohio 
Valley. Dry goods occupy an especial place in the analysis since they “became 
one of the principal channels for the transference of capital from the East to the 
West” (p. 329) through extended terms of credit from the eastern distributors. 

The discussion of cyclical disturbances in price behavior, the theme of Part 
III, is developed in terms of factors which might be assumed to influence all 
prices uniformly, such as fluctuations in money, in currency, in investment, in 
speculation, and in interest and exchange rates. New material on local currency, 
banking experiences, discounts, and quotations of eastern exchange had to be 
assembled for these sections, in which the author gives a detailed account of the 
impact of each major rise and fall in prices upon the Cincinnati market. It was 
found that the turning points of price fluctuations differed, especially in the 
early periods, from those in eastern markets. The period before 1802 was notable 
in the West, as in the East, for the strong rise in prices in the middle nineties 
which persisted until 1797, nearly two years after eastern prices had begun to 
recede. Again from 1802 to 1815 prices in the West followed at times an inde- 
pendent course, being especially slow to respond to the upward tendencies evi- 
dent in the East as early as 1809. Once the first readjustment to the peace of 
1815 was over, agricultural prices, as frequently happens after war, soared above 
peaks of war years, reaching a maximum sometime after the war ended. In these 
movements, and in the five years which followed, the Cincinnati market seems 
to have been dominated by factors peculiar to the region. Again in the general 
decline of 1819 to 1821, the downswing in the Ohio Valley lagged about two 
years behind that at Philadelphia. A complete contrast to the disparate timing 
of these years was found in the boom of the late thirties and mid-fifties. 

Mr. Berry stresses the importance of these time lags for the evidence they give 
of the evolution of the inland economy. Within the region they were important 
too, for “in a period of rising prices speculative profits were exaggerated by the 
time-lag between receipt of information from the sea board and the forwarding 
of produce from the interior ....” (p. 455). In the same way, losses were in- 
curred when western markets failed to keep pace with the East in declines. 

Few historical studies have utilized all the tools of modern statistics as this 
one has. Series are studied for seasonality, for consistence, for departure from 
normal or expected behavior, for sensitivity to change, and for many other fac- 
tors. These and the use made of his data by the author to test points of price 
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theory make it difficult to summarize the main points of the study. It will be most 
useful to students of particular decades or cycles. The study dates clearly the 
turning points in trade, traces the growth of market organization, relates the 
difficulties of early bank issues to prices, and integrates its findings with that of 
other price studies at the difficult level of regional comparisons. On the general 
character of the period, only indirectly does one get discussion of the factors in 
an early economy that would account for a high level of prices and only indirectly 
are the influences of the Napoleonic Wars and the War of 1812 touched upon in 
the text. 


University of Pennsylvania ANNE BEZANSON 


Prices Paid by Vermont Farmers for Goods and Services and Received by Them 
for Farm Products, 1790-1940; Wages of Vermont Farm Labor, 1780-1940. 
By T. M. Adams. [Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 507.] 
Burlington, Vermont: Agricultural Experiment Station, 1944. Pp. 176 and 71. 
Gratis. 


Few American economic historians fail to pay obeisance to the importance of 
price history; equally few apply themselves to it. Why this should be so is not 
altogether clear, for, as Mr. Adams demonstrates, the product of research in 
price history can be interesting and stimulating reading and the tasks of collect- 
ing and tabulating data, if formidable, can also be exceedingly fruitful and worth 
while. 

Mr. Adams has undertaken “to determine the trends of and relationship be- 
tween costs of different classes of commodities and services,” relating to agricul- 
ture in Vermont from the earliest record to 1940. The result will be welcomed, 
not only by economic historians but doubtless by statisticians and those probing 
the business cycle as well. Both in detail and in length of time covered the wealth 
of information presented here equals or exceeds that of any comparable work. 
Price series are given for 123 commodities and services including, besides those 
to which we are accustomed, others somewhat unusual in works of this character, 
such as the cost of fire insurance (1831-1940), costs of transportation by team 
(1813-1843) and by railroad (1857-1940), taxes (1800-1940), and physi- 
cians’ fees by type of service (1800-1940). Noteworthy is the section on farm 
wage rates, which comprises not only a continuous statistical series beginning in 
1780 but also a valuable analysis of the productivity of farm labor and of the 
movements of real wages. 

The amount of labor involved in developing statistical series of this character 
is prodigious. The author points out that “quite literally this bulletin has come 
out of the garrets of old Vermont houses.” The volume is a testimonial to Mr. 
Adams’ industry. 

The analytical sections of the book suffer at times from a tendency toward 
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somewhat uncritical acceptance of or inadequate generalization from the sta- 
tistical material. Two examples may be cited. A comparison is made of the move- 
ment of prices of goods at wholesale and retail, the difference being shown as 
retailers’ margins. For the period 1862-1865 Vermont retailers apparently did 
business on an extremely narrow margin. Indeed in 1864 wholesale prices were 
found to exceed retail prices. Aside from the conflict of this picture with the 
reputation of Vermonters for financial sagacity, the inclination to doubt its 
accuracy finds support in the fact that prices reacted in precisely the opposite 
fashion in the inflation period of the First World War. The difference between 
retail and wholesale prices expanded after 1914, the margin in 1920 being the 
largest recorded. The discussion of the status of dairy farming also raises ques- 
tions. From 1929 to 1940 the milk-price index is shown as substantially below 
cost of production. Yet, the prices paid for dairy cattle, though declining for a 
time, moved sharply upwards from their low points of 1930-1934. An explana- 
tion of such apparently contradictory movements would have been welcome. 

These are, however, minor matters. From my point of view there is a more 
serious deficiency which is to Mr. Adams’ credit since it arises not from inade- 
quacies in his performance but from his success in attaining his objectives. It is 
commonly true that, as a research project develops, its objectives must be 
changed beyond the original conception to conform to the data found or to 
utilize them more fully. Such is the case here. The volume stands on the verge of 
being a far more significant analytical contribution than the author apparently 
visualized. 

If information on the movement of land prices and on farm finance was added 
to that made available here, an analysis, supported by contemporary informa- 
tion, of the financial returns from agriculture to farm operators and proprietors 
would be possible. With appropriate references to technological change and other 
related subjects, a complete economic-historical analysis of the agriculture of the 
state could then be made. Such a study of agriculture as an economic activity is 
without doubt among the great gaps in American economic historiography. It 
would be a pioneer study in agricultural-economic history for which the author 
has shown himself well qualified and which would vastly increase the debt of 
economic historians to him. 


Washington, D.C. CLARENCE H. DANHOF 


SOCIAL THOUGHT AND ECONOMIC THEORY 


The Growth of American Thought. By Merle Curti. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1943. Pp. xx, 848. $5.00. 
Although Mr. Curti has by this applauded volume furthered immensely an 
understanding of American culture, he writes within limitations. The Growth of 
American Thought is not a history of American literature; it mentions the fine 
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arts, as an expression of thought, only in the most glancing fashion; and it man- 
ages to describe the development of political ideas without a systematic treat- 
ment of The Federalist, the political concepts of Hamilton, Jefferson, or Jackson, 
or the ratiocinations of the Supreme Court. Perhaps Mr. Curti regards this work 
as already done. In any case he strikes out in new directions. His primary con- 
cern is the history of religion, education, science, and nationalism; and through 
these facets of culture he traces other themes: the transit of civilization from 
Europe to America and then from the Atlantic coast to the western regions, the 
descent of culture from the patrician class to the ranks of the common man. The 
subtlety with which these varied themes are woven into a convincing whole must 
not conceal Mr. Curti’s success with its separate parts. His Social Ideas of Ameri- 
can Educators rescued the history of American education from the microscopes 
of pedagogues and technicians. Now he performs a similar legerdemain for other 
aspects of American culture. Under his hands religious history is no longer a 
meaningless narrative of Methodist preachers riding western circuits or succes- 
sive synods dissecting the nature of the Holy Ghost, nor is the history of science 
an antiquarian catalogue of first organizations, first texts, first museums, and 
personal narratives of chemists making their own test tubes. Both subjects are 
here swept into the main currents of American thought. Finally for good meas- 
ure Mr. Curti has written a pioneer history of American nationalism. 

Naturally, this general framework shapes the discussion of economic theory. 
The Enlightenment fashions the economics of Franklin, and emergent national- 
ism those of Mathew Carey; Veblen’s theories are those of the evolutionist and 
modern psychologist; John Bates Clark is an intellectual defender of capitalism. 
Certainly such an emphasis is defensible. Furthermore in an introduction, which 
is a model of helpful candor, Mr. Curti has forestalled criticism. “This study 
does not purport to provide an exhaustive analysis of the ‘interiors’ of the ideas 
and systems of thought chosen for consideration.” Despite caveats, the method 
here employed leaves unanswered the question whether economic thought is 
anything more than a reaction to the thinker’s environment. For the post-Civil 
War years in particular, economists, secular and academic, tend to appear 
merely as either defenders or critics of the capitalist order. 

This observation does not mean that Mr. Curti is an economic determinist. He 
is, however, intensely concerned with the relationship between economic organi- 
zation and thought. “The status of knowledge, the tissue of thought, the cluster 
of values are all at any particular time affected by the physical environment and 
economy, polity, and social arrangements . . . . The interrelationships between 
the growth of thought and the whole social milieu seem to be so close and have 
been so frequently neglected that this study of American life has tried consist- 
ently to relate that growth to the whole complex environment. It is thus... . to 
some extent a socio-economic history of American thought.” 

Although the book is not an economic history, its generalizations in the field, 
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aside from an occasional debatable obiter dictum, are sound. Much more atten- 
tion is paid to the causal impact of economic development upon ideas. Mr. Curti 
advances no one-track thesis. A complex economic development led to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth; wealth afforded both the leisure for cultural activities and 
the means through philanthropy or taxation for their support. Transportation, 
commerce, and industrialism stimulated an urbanism which affected American 
ways of thought. All this is true enough—and safe. But now comes a major 
heresy. Although the concept of classes is employed, they are defined with no 
more precision than in the peers’ song from Jolanthe: 


Bow, bow, ye lower middle classes! 
Bow, bow, ye tradesmen, bow, ye masses. 


After diligent search I have been unable to detect the phrases “proletariat,” 
“bourgeoisie,” or “class struggle.” As if this were not sinister enough, there is the 
explicit statement: “Given ideas were not sharply and precisely identified with 
particular social and economic groups.” The clamor with which an opinionated 
and noisy “left” has greeted this volume is understandable. 

Quite clearly Mr. Curti does not regard economic conditions as a universal 
prime mover. The eccentricities, frustrations, and exhibitionism of reformers, as 
well as hostility to industrial poverty, explain the reform movement. Although 
agriculture and commerce stimulated science, “to point out that scientific ad- 
vance sometimes resulted from the stimulus of economic interest is in no sense to 
maintain that disinterested scientific curiosity and love of investigation did not 
often provide the chief if not the sole incentive to scientists.”” Here, boy, page 
Launcelot Hogben! Mercantile and agricultural needs spurred the demand for 
utilitarian, functional, and practical education but the concept of learning as an 
aristocratic distinction impeded change. Nationalism was not a mere search for 
foreign markets. It had religious and political sanctions. As the observer peers 
into the kaleidoscope of history, economic fact is but one of the equal fragments 
forming the total pattern. But what makes the kaleidoscope turn? God? Not a 
hint of the supernatural in over 750 pages. Economic history? That is inside the 
instrument. The historian? Although still under the nominal spell of the “frame 
of reference,” Mr. Curti has shaken his practice loose from thralldom to that 
cliché of the twenties. The great man? This is a book about the common man. 
Probably the perpetual motion of action and reaction works the historical 
machine. Typical of Mr. Curti’s historical procedure is the sentence, “Modern 
democracy, holding as it did that man was born not to drudge but to enjoy well 
being and mental stimulus, gave powerful impetus to technology just as, in turn, 
technology furthered the ideal of democracy, the elevation of the common man.” 
His favorite adverb is “partly.” 

The Growth of American Thought lacks the brilliant style and comforting 
dogmatism of Parrington’s earlier work on the American mind; in topic and 
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time it is more inclusive than Gabriel’s episodic Course of American Democratic 
Thought ; while it derives much from the Beards, it forgoes their impish and 
Olympian temper. For its integrity in the use of evidence, its sanity of judgment, 
its range of learning, and the originality of its concepts, this volume stands alone. 
When the war is over the publishers should give it the distinguished format it 
deserves. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


British Colonial Theories, 1570-1850. By Klaus E. Knorr. With a Foreword by 
H. A. Innis. Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, 1944. Pp. xix, 429. 
$4.00. 


An examination of colonial theories in the leading colonizing country over a 
period of three centuries is an ambitious undertaking. Considering this, Mr. 
Knorr’s book, which is the result of a doctoral study, is admirable. The views of 
a multitude of writers are quoted or summarized, with judgments that for the 
most part are sound and sometimes are penetrating. 

‘The emphasis throughout is on the economic side and the main interest is in 
the pro’s and con’s of colonization. Should it be encouraged or not? Other aspects 
of colonial theory receive less attention. In a chapter on “Emigration and 
Colonization: 1815-1850,” for example, Gibbon Wakefield’s famous proposals 
regarding the disposition of colonial land and associated matters are merely 
listed, while his general arguments in favor of colonization get full consideration. 
The motives that led individuals themselves to seek their fortunes overseas, or 
to stay at home instead, are not discussed, nor are those of some of the great 
sponsors of colonies. William Penn rates only passing mention for having sug- 
gested the production of wine in Pennsylvania, though no doubt this is Penn’s 
own fault for having written more on men’s souls than on founding colonies. On 
the other hand, the writings and speeches of economists and politicians—Adam 
Smith, Jeremy Bentham, Charles Buller, Earl Grey, and lesser lights—receive 
attention. This is a standard procedure in examining the history of thought and 
nothing for which we can blame Mr. Knorr but it has its limitations. 

The conclusions on mercantilism follow familiar lines but economists will 
welcome the manner in which in the later period the author brings out the rela- 
tionships among social conditions, the accepted economic theories of the times, 
and the ideas that were expressed on colonization. Thus, in the decades following 
the Napoleonic Wars, the prevailing depression and the regard in which the Mal- 
thusian principle of population was held led some to advocate sending surplus 
labor overseas while others feared that if this were done the emigrants’ places 
soon would be filled by British babies. Writers who accepted the wages-fund 
theory believed that the conditions of the British working class would be bet- 
tered by emigration but regarded with suspicion any suggestion that capital 
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should be exported along with the surplus workers. Simultaneous surpluses of 
capital and labor were incompatible with the wages-fund theory. Wakefield and 
John Stuart Mill found a solution in what now would be called diminishing re- 
turns, though Mr. Knorr does not use the term. Both capital and labor could be 
exported advantageously from a Britain that was short of land to colonies where 
land was plentiful. 

Since the study is confined to British literature, perhaps it is to be expected 
that the interests of the inhabitants of the colonies should receive little attention. 
Ireland and India are excluded, with the result that, although Adam Smith’s 
views on the American colonies are discussed at some length, the indignant ar- 
raignment of British policy in India that appeared at the end of Chapter 7 of 
Book 4 of the Wealth of Nations is omitted. As this was the culmination of 
Smith’s attack upon the whole colonial system, the omission is regrettable. In 
fact, having regard to the outstanding importance of India in British colonial 
thought and policy, it may be questioned whether a book that excludes India 
from consideration merits such a general title as that given to this treatise. How- 
ever, the interests of African Negroes get some attention. The stand taken by 
the London Missionary Society against exploitation of the aborigines is men- 
tioned, though more might have been made of this side. Readers interested in it 
may remember the more substantial treatment given to the topic by W. M. Mac- 
millan, in his book on The Cape Colour Question. 

Here and there, opinions are advanced without much support in the way of 
revealed evidence, as on page 27 where Mr. Knorr concludes that the significance 
of national glory as a motive in the early period was “exceedingly small if not 
negligible” and on pages 29-30 where he asserts that the objective of spreading 
the gospel was either moribund or insincere. The section on “The Spoils of Em- 
pire” suffers severely from the exclusion of India. It deals only with patronage 
and ignores the fact that in some periods the profits of trade were very large. 
Admirers of Thomas Carlyle may think it a little unfair for Mr. Knorr to quote 
that writer’s Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Question without reference to 
the special situation that provoked it—the conditions existing in the British 
West Indies after the abolition of slavery and of the preferential duties that 
colonial sugar had enjoyed in the home market. Incidentally, Mr. Knorr does not 
mention The New Downing Street, which contains a fairly orderly presentation 
of Carlyle’s colonial views. 

Little is said about the men whose theories are studied. Few readers in this 
country will know enough about the individuals quoted to be able to judge the 
attention that should be paid to their opinions; but this again is a general defect 
in such studies rather than one peculiar to Mr. Knorr’s book, In any case, it is 
too much to expect everything in a single book. There are excellent accounts of 
mercantilism as a whole and also of British colonial policy but a comprehensive 
interpretation of colonial theories, even if it has some shortcomings, ought to be 
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of great service. The exclusion of India reduces its topical interest but it contains 
much that should be of value at a time when colonial ideas are in the melting pot 
and Americans feel that they have some responsibility for British policy. 


Brown University EDMUND WHITTAKER 


A Judgment of the Old Régime ; Being a Survey by the Parlement of Provence of 
French Economic and Fiscal Policies at the Close of the Seven Years War. 
By Paul H. Beik. [Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, ed. by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, No. 509.] New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 290. $3.00. 


By implication Mr. Beik’s careful and thoughtful study of the fourteen thick 
folio volumes of manuscript entitled ‘““Des mémoires envoies 4 M. Le Contrdleur 
Général des Finances par le Parlement de Provence, en vertu de la Déclaration 
du Roi du 21 Nbre 1763” raises the question of revising a long-accepted histori- 
cal opinion. The question at issue, which is incidental to his analysis of the manu- 
script itself, is whether or not the verdict that the magistrates of the parlements 
were “victims of blindness and error, narrowly intent on defending their privi- 
leges and property rights against the onslaughts of reform” is valid. 

To test that opinion he was fortunate enough to have at hand those hitherto 
unedited manuscripts, which form part of the Seligman Collection at Columbia 
University. His good fortune resides in the fact that these volumes went far be- 
yond the express intention of the royal Declaration that the magistrates tell the 
monarch all they knew about taxes, for they “turned a discussion of the finances 
into a great examination of the accumulated legislation, and particularly the 
economic legislation of the old regime.” Hence, in a narrow sense they dealt with 
the fiscal situation in Provence; by extension, they covered the most important 
aspects of governmental, social, and economic relations and policies in France 
as a whole. 

While the specialized student will be especially interested in the details of this 
closely reasoned evaluation of the stand taken by the magistrates, there is much 
of general interest in this work which to an ample degree possesses the virtues of 
clarity, judicious examination, balanced and shaded judgment. 

Mr. Beik’s conclusions may be briefly recapitulated. With respect to govern- 
ment, the magistrates of Provence seemed to believe that while the powers of the 
crown should be limited by the rights of citizens, natural law, and the special 
privileges of at least some of the provinces, still the monarchy ought to occupy 
itself with public welfare and simultaneously provide for an increase in the 
power of the state vis-a-vis its neighbors. On the score of the large question of 
freedom versus intervention in matters economic, which Mr. Beik quite correctly 
makes the touchstone of eighteenth-century economic thinking, they again 
rubbed shoulders with both the mercantilists and the advocates of laissez faire. 
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Their concern with public welfare and state strength made them enemies of the 
mountain of accumulated legal restrictions that the centuries had bequeathed to 
their age. It also convinced them of the necessity for positive governmental in- 
tervention, not only to reduce the mountain, but also to make the state self- 
sufficient, maintain a favorable balance of trade, provide governmental aid for 
shipping, and keep the colonies in a closed commercial system. Yet elements of 
laissez faire and strands of physiocracy adhered to their thinking, when they did 
not seriously threaten the social hierarchy. At least they raised demands that 
could easily have been made by followers of laissez faire and physiocracy: 
greatly increased freedom for agriculture, commerce, and industry; simplifica- 
tion of the complex taxation structure in the direction of the impét unique; the 
total abolition of provincial douanes and other barriers to internal trade. Per- 
haps most important of all was their readiness to go beyond the mercantilist 
views of nature and economic laws with interference to the liberal point of view 
of nature and economic laws without interference to serve human ends. Finally, 
granting that these aristocrats staunchly defended the economic interests of the 
nobility and the bourgeoisie against economic legislation which threatened their 
prosperity, and conceding that, by couching their response to a limited query in 
the larger terms of the needs of national economy, they succeeded in obviating 
the necessity for any immediate sacrifices on the part of the taxpayers, never- 
theless, contends Mr. Beik, their opinions “cannot be called excessively selfish 
in their relations to the interests either of their province or of their social class.” 

Since the author repeatedly warns his reader against equating the views of the 
magistrates of Provence with those of the remaining parlements of France, and 
since he feels that the evidence does not permit him legitimately to answer the 
question of the motivation of the magistrates in advocating what they did, his 
tempered conclusion raises the problem of revisionism without solving it. For 
such reserve one can only commend him. But at least his valuable inquiry sug- 
gests that the problem does exist. Even more, it proves two important facts: (1) 
the magistrates of Provence, far from being immune from the contagion of that 
extraordinary intellectual ferment that gave eighteenth-century France its great 
significance, were thoroughly at home with the concepts and the terminology of 
the new age; (2) in their diagnoses at least, if not in the remedies that they pro- 
pounded, they, who unwittingly prepared the way for the Revolution, were 
equally at one with the more familiar pre-Revolutionary liberals who did advo- 
cate a solution that departed from the traditional functioning of French society. 


Washington, D.C. LEo GERSHOY 
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Origins of Academic Economics in the United States. By Michael J. L.O’Connor. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. x, 367. $4.25. 


Although his title suggests a treatment of origins wherever they occurred and 
of whatever kind, Mr. O’Connor has in fact limited his subject geographically to 
the “Northeast,” which he defines as including not only New England but also 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. By “origins” is meant the admission 
of political economy into the college curriculum and the manner in which it was 
taught. We are told: “. . . . throughout the study the focal center is the text- 
book.” The author deals with basic economic doctrines only incidentally and 
gives no such survey as that of J. R. Turner in The Ricardian Rent Theory in 
Early American Economics which, as he declares, is broader than its title indi- 
cates, and which he rates as the best previous essay of its nature. 

The author’s interest and emphasis are limited pretty narrowly to the “emer- 
gence of political economy, from moral philosophy” in the “Northeast,” and to 
the defense of capitalism by what he calls “the clerical school” —a new category 
in the history of economic thought. The period especially under consideration 
(with many excursions) is that between 1817 and 1837, the latter being the year 
in which the Reverend Francis Wayland published his textbook at Brown Uni- 
versity, and in which occurred a great financial panic. The reader is left with a 
vague conviction that these two events stood in the relation of cause and effect. 
Sharing with the Reverend Mr. Wayland the stellar role of villain is the Rev- 
erend John McVickar, of Columbia University, whose chief offense, in my view, 
was that he edited an American edition of J. R. McCulloch, the arch-Ricardian, 
rather than that he annotated it with moral platitudes. 

The author recognizes, however, more or less in passing, the existence of other 
groups of authors and teachers, particularly “the Jefferson School””—“the South- 
ern academicians” of “the progressive South”—and “the American secular na- 
tionalists” centered largely in Philadelphia. He even concedes, to a degree 
invalidating his main thesis, that “these clerics were by no means the American 
pioneers in the use of political economy as subject matter; Jeffersonian south- 
erners had broken the way. Still less were these ministers the leading group of 
political economists in the America of their time.” Yet the main, if not the only, 
significance the author sees in these other groups is indicated by the title of the 
chapter in which he deals with them as the “rivals of the clerical school.” He 
then lets them fade out of the picture. 

Despite the imposing and sometimes confusing array of footnotes and other 
evidences of extensive reading and research, it needs no psychoanalyst to dis- 
cover by numerous signs, in twisted application of facts, in emphasis, and in 
question-begging arrangement, that the author is out to prove the “origins of 
academic economics in the United States” to have been the propaganda of 
Protestant ministers in denominational colleges of the “Northeast” to justify to 
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God and man the contemporary system of capitalism. It is a belated, special, and 
strained application of the Weber-Toynbee thesis on the ethics of Protestantism 
at the time of the Reformation. 

The original thesis has, to be sure, some validity in every generation. But why 
trace to the unbroken influence of “clerical” teaching in small denominational 
colleges more than a century ago the fairly futile efforts of businessmen to con- 
trol “present-day economics instruction”? It is rather a spontaneous and in- 
stinctive phenomenon. The author betrays at times a certain mischievous, let us 
say innocent, pleasure in ribbing the Protestant theologians of a century ago for 
their moralizing in a style that went out with McGuffey’s Readers—more’s the 
pity, says the older generation. But the source of his bias is not religious; far 
from it. He belongs rather to the second filial generation of Veblen’s disciples, 
and he got his bent from those of the first generation (principally Dorfman and 
Tugwell) as he more than once reveals. His thesis and the mode and spirit of its 
argumentation are characteristically Veblenian. 

A few examples may help to indicate some peculiarities of the author’s method. 
J. B. Say’s treatise is discussed at length in the chapter on “European Books in 
the Northeast,” although the surprisingly well-versed American editor, C. C. 
Biddle, was a Philadelphia lawyer, a member of the American Philosophical 
Society of that city. The English translation of Say was first published in Boston 
in 1821. Sales were small until in 1827 its publication was transferred to Phila- 
delphia. There it was reprinted again and again until 1880. Its sales were large in 
all parts of the United States, doubtless exceeding, in fifty years, those of any 
other European textbook on political economy then or ever published in this 
country. Say, of course, was a wholly secular, not a clerical, writer, but Say’s 
Catechism, published also in Philadelphia in 1817, is described under the run- 
ning page title “clerical primers,” along with a number of other books of purely 
secular origin. The Principles (1838) of Henry Vethake is discussed at length in 
the chapter entitled “Northeastern Clerical Versions of European Political 
Economy,” although Vethake was primarily a natural scientist and mathemati- 
cian—a versatile man, but never a “cleric.” The “College of New Jersey” in 
Princeton borough, where Vethake taught for a time, is invariably referred to as 
“Princeton,” or “Presbyterian College,” although never for a moment has it 
been under denominational control; it was from the first (in the words of its 
official historian) “absolutely undenominational,” and, according to its charter, 
its privileges were open from the first to “those of every religious denomination” 
in the colonies. The first board of trustees under this charter contained six non- 
Presbyterian members, representing four denominations—two Episcopalians, 
two Quakers, one Dutch Reformed, and one Welsh Calvinist; and eleven mem- 
bers of the board were laymen. The Princeton Theological Seminary, founded 
two-thirds of a century later under Presbyterian auspices, has always been an 
entirely distinct institution; and I know of no evidence that political economy 
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ever has been taught there. In 1896, while still under the old charter, the “Col- 
lege of New Jersey” had its official name changed to “Princeton University.” The 
author has confused the two institutions at Princeton, the College of New Jersey 
(now Princeton University) and the Seminary. This error is a matter of no great 
moment to the wide world of scholarship, but it is significant as showing how the 
author gave greater plausibility to his ingenious thesis. 

The most valuable features of this work are the extensive bibliographies and 
references and the unusually complete alphabetical list of textbooks, both evi- 
dencing wide-ranging investigation, though not unquestionable in all details. 


Princeton University FRANK ALBERT FETTER 


The Spirit of American Economics: A Study in the History of Economic Ideas in 
the United States Prior to the Great Depression. By J. F. Normano. With a 
Supplement, “The Development of Canadian Economic Ideas,” by A. R. M. 
Lower. New York: The John Day Company, 1943. Pp. 252. $3.50. 


A reviewer should perhaps indicate his own bias and prejudices before saying, 
as I must, that Mr. Normano’s essay is disappointing and even annoying. (With 
very different biases Charles Beard waxes enthusiastic about this “penetrating,” 
“path-breaking” book. See dust cover.) I could have sympathized with the view 
that “a critical study is not appropriate, for no absolute correctness exists in 
economics” (p. 22), if the study had in fact been less critical of so-called ortho- 
dox economics or theoretical work of any kind. Perhaps it is enough to say that 
it is a little difficult to take seriously the judgments on Raymond, Carey, Bel- 
lamy, and Henry George, of an author whose comment on the recent history of 
economics is as follows: 

A slight change took place in the work of the orthodox academic economists after the First 
World War. Some of the economists searched for an escape in legal refinement and mathe- 
matical simplifications; others escaped in voluminous fact-finding research and descriptive 
work, The main trend remained unchanged. Taussig continued to teach as he had in the 


seventies, eighties and nineties of the last century. The describers continued to issue more and 
more volumes in which they combined modern methods of work with an antiquated mentality 


(p. 177). 


If less prejudiced against the general attitude of the author, a reviewer might 
have been less sensitive to the numerous printer’s errors (I was strangely slow to 
recognize the college at Clareton (sic, p. 178) where Veblen studied under J. B. 
Clark). I might have been less annoyed by the long German quotations in the 
text and the unhelpful reference to “that most untranslatable word saudade” 
(p. 110), and by the equally unhelpful comparison of Franklin to the “Russian 
self-made scholar of the eighteenth century,” Lomonosov (p. 37), and by the too 
frequent use of the word “epigon” which seems particularly inappropriate when 
applied to Simon Patten. 
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Mr. Normano tells his tale in terms of “conflict” (chap. 2) between native 
and imported ideas, between the ideas of conservation and transformation, be- 
tween the ideas of the haves and have-nots. Though the story is told against the 
background of economic history the ideas are not closely enough related to the 
actual issues that were being debated. Chapter 3, “Homespun America,” deals 
mainly with Franklin, Hamilton, and Jefferson. In chapter 4, “America of the 
Moving Frontier,” “having voyaged in the melancholy lands of New England 
classics, peopled by phantoms [meeting McVickar, Vethake, and others] and 
traveled through the plantations of the South where cultured landlords long for 
a continuation of the patriarchal mode of life [John Taylor, Legaré, and Cal- 
houn], we are brought by Henry Clay’s American System of the New West into 
the center of activity and new thought.” So we come to Raymond, Rae, the 
Careys, and List. Chapter 5, “Industrial America,” covers the half century end- 
ing in 1914, giving a confusing picture of a confused scene. After some reference 
to the “House of Walker” it deals with the impact of the European Historical 
School, of the Austrians, and of European socialists on American thought; it in- 
troduces Henry George and Edward Bellamy, and ends with the trust busting of 
Roosevelt and Wilson. Chapter 6, “America of the Crossroads,” is concerned 
with “institutionalism,” “technocracy,” and the “New Deal.” The conclusion is 
that “war ‘economization’ of the state and bureaucratization of the economy 
lead to a revival of Cameralia, of ‘constructive application’ of economics.” Not 
everyone will have been equally charmed by the virtues of bureaucratization! 

Mr. Lower adds a more sober and more satisfying essay on Canadian economic 
history and the changing climate of economic opinion. It is least satisfactory as 
an assessment of the present position of economics. There is a story to be told of 
the development during the last twenty-five years from a colonial status in eco- 
nomic thought to a national status. In that development Mr. Lower, as an 
economic historian, has played his part. (See C. R. Fay, “The Toronto School of 
Economic History,” Economic History, January 1934.) 


The University of Toronto V. W. BLADEN 


Monetary and Banking Theories of Jacksonian Democracy. By Sister M. Grace 
Madeleine. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 186. $2.50. 


Like other periods of financial difficulty, the period of Jacksonian democracy 
was fertile in ideas about money and banking. A book attempting to discuss these 
ideas is confronted with a difficult problem of selection and appraisal. Sister 
Madeleine has written a valuable monograph which summarizes the develop- 
ment and conflict of ideas from the beginning of our government up to the early 
1840’s, with special attention to the period from 1826 to 1842. 

The chapter headings are: “The Constitutional Attempt to Centralize Con- 
trol over the Currency”; “Democratic Ideas of Banks and Their Relation to the 
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Monetary System”; “The Evolution of Jacksonian Monetary Philosophy”’; 
“Decentralized Banking”; “The Downfall of the Bank of the United States”; 
“The Struggle for an Independent Treasury System”; and “Free Banking.” The 
author discusses these topics in the light of the economic developments of the 
period, sectional interests, political expediency, the current inflationary ideol- 
ogy, democratic idealism, and the conflict of interest among different banking 
groups. With these conflicting forces at work, it is not strange that a wide variety 
of experiments should have been tried. 

The discussion of the downfall of the second Bank of the United States is 
especially valuable. Here we have an excellent account of Biddle’s fight against 
the resumption of specie payments after the panic of 1837, of his attempt to up- 
hold cotton prices and avoid the bankruptcies which deflation and the resump- 
tion of specie payments would have entailed, of his efforts to revive the inflow of 
British capital in 1837 and the years following, and of his conflict with the New 
York and New England bankers. The author concludes that Biddle’s policies 
left the second Bank of the United States of Pennsylvania ‘“‘a huge and shapeless 
wreck” and this opinion is correct. Biddle’s attempt at a managed currency cer- 
tainly did not work. Contemporaries were inclined to place the entire blame on 
Biddle, and the author apparently agrees. Somewhat more attention might have 
been given in this discussion to the policies of the Bank of England and their 
bearing on the success of Biddle’s plans. The Bank of England was hostile to 
Biddle’s antideflationary schemes and it was unfriendly to a large flow of capital 
from England to the United States. Had Biddle had more co-operation from 
across the Atlantic, history might have viewed him as wise and statesmanlike 
rather than as unwise and reckless. It would be interesting to know how gen- 
erally it was recognized in the United States that finance was not primarily a 
local matter, and that what happened to prices and banking in the United States 
was conditioned by what went on in the British Isles. 

A similar query can be raised about the discussion of the “extreme measures” 
pursued in 1819 by President Cheves of the second Bank of the United States. 
The author correctly suggests that the drastic policies inaugurated by Cheves at 
that time had considerable responsibility for the panic of that year. But it should 
be pointed out that the business situation was made especially bad by the drastic 
fall in the prices of agricultural products which made up a very important part 
of the exports of the United States. This fall in prices and the resulting hard 
times were in a large measure due to conditions in England and on the continent 
of Europe. I am of the opinion that some contemporaries were able to recognize 
that price movements and the business situation in the United States were not 
primarily controlled by the policies of American banks. But such was not the 
view held by the general public nor by the active publicists of the period. 

Sister Madeleine’s book is clearly organized and attractively written. It is a 
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useful contribution to an understanding of the ideas and events of a very inter- 
esting period in American financial history. 
Williams College WALTER B. SMITH 


Origins of American Sociology: The Social Science Movemeni in the United 
States. By L. L. and Jessie Bernard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. 866. $6.50. 

This historical and critical account of the movement to “create a special and 
unified science of society and social welfare in the United States” traces the de- 
velopment of American social science from about 1840 to the emergence of aca- 
demic sociology near the end of the nineteenth century. The Bernards have 
selected for discussion not necessarily the most important social thinkers of the 
period but simply those who recognized themselves as contributors to the special 
field of “social science” and whose works the Bernards feel have had a cumula- 
tive effect. Their attention ranges from a series of obscure early utopian and 
metaphysical theorists, such as Horace Binney Wallace, Calvin Blanchard, 
George Frederick Holmes, Stephen P. Andrews, Josiah Warren, Lewis Mas- 
querier, Albert Kinsey Owen, and others, to groups of men ordinarily remem- 
bered chiefly as economists of either the laissez-faire or the nationalist school— 
such as John Bascom, Arthur Latham Perry, David A. Wells, Edward Atkin- 
son, William Graham Sumner, and Henry C. Carey and his followers. 

Nineteenth-century thought, say the Bernards, as it was manifested among 
men with an interest in social welfare and social speculation, united a great zeal 
for reform with a great regard for science. The ideal was to synthesize the two. 
The early theorists, many of whom were under the influence of Fourier, were 
long on reform and metaphysical nonsense but short on science. They were fol- 
lowed by more sober and systematic thinkers who were guided by Comte and 
Spencer. But in the ascendancy of the latter, the movement became too abstract 
to hold a rank-and-file following, and there ensued a “minor revival” of the 
earlier radical phase, which combined associationism with positivism. The en- 
tire movement subsequently became more practical and more economic in its 
emphasis, and at length differentiated into several academic associations and 
welfare organizations. 

Thus finally the two ideals, science and reform, were divorced: one emerging 
as academic sociology, economics, and political science, and the other in the 
form of various pragmatic social-work agencies. This separation of theory and 
practice is strongly reminiscent of John Dewey’s interpretation of early thought 
in Reconstruction in Philosophy. It is pertinent to add that industrial capitalism, 
with its many subtle barriers to freedom of intellectual enterprise, makes such a 
bifurcation between projects of reform and systematic social thought extremely 
convenient, both for reformers and academicians. 
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I question whether many of the thinkers who get such generous attention in 
the first part of the book have a proportionate importance to the origins of mod- 
ern sociology—whether, in short, they are not far better described as precursors 
than originators. The fact that they have been so completely forgotten suggests 
that their contribution to the cumulative development of the discipline was very 
slight indeed. If this criticism is valid, it impairs but slightly the value of the 
Bernards’ study, which lies not in its slender interpretive framework but rather 
in its solid factual research in sociological folklore and intellectual history. 


University of Maryland RICHARD HoFSTADTER 


From Economic Theory to Policy. By E. Ronald Walker. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. vii, 273. $3.00. 


The eminent Australian economist has wrested time and energy from his pre- 
occupation with the practical affairs of the Australian State and Commonwealth 
governments in order to give us his views about two logically distinct though no 
doubt related problems that have worried economists for well over a century: 
the problem of the gulf between economic analysis and the concrete economic 
fact; and the problem of “objectives of policy.” The book should interest eco- 
nomic historians, especially those who share Heckscher’s views (Economic His- 
tory, January 1929) concerning the role of economic theory in historical re- 
search. Its distinctive merit seems to me to be this: the large majority of all those 
who have dealt with the problem of that gulf between analysis and fact were con- 
tent to state its existence and to infer from it that economic theory is no good, a 
result that came the easier to them the less they knew about economic theory; 
Mr. Walker, being fully at home in this field, is in a position to go into details and 
to offer remedial advice. Similarly, those who have dealt with the question 
whether or how far the scientific economist can pronounce on “objectives” or 
proffer “value judgments” have been too ready to arrive at a general—mostly 
negative—answer on epistemological grounds; whereas his experience has taught 
Mr. Walker to see the practical problem involved which cannot be disposed of 
by either a simple “yes” or a simple “no” —his chapter IT is full of information as 
well as of wisdom about it. 

Chapters I and ITI—IX deal with the problem of the gulf. Beyond a recom- 
mendation to read them and, in doing so, to pay particular attention to Mr. 
Walker’s positive suggestions (see especially Chapters VI and IX), there is but 
one point I wish to make. The term “economic theory” covers analytic endeavors 
of very different methodological nature which should be carefully distinguished. 
One of these distinctions turns upon the difference between a logical schema and 
a statistical generalization: the proposition that a firm’s instantaneous gain is 
maximized if its marginal revenue equals its marginal cost is an elementary ex- 
ample of the one type of theory; the proposition that price level and interest rate 
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tend to move together (““Gibson’s paradox”) is an elementary example of the 
other. The problem of the gulf posits itself quite differently in the two cases. In 
the second case—that of economic theory built from statistical generalizations 
in the way made familiar by Tinbergen (Business Cycles in the United States) — 
we shall presumably always have a gulf between theory and fact that is much 
wider than any we put up with in physics; but it is a gulf of the same nature. In 
the first case, that of the logical schema, we have a gulf of a different nature: a 
proposition that simply states a logical implication can never be expected to fit 
reality. It is not meant to do so. The service it is intended to render for our grasp 
of reality is to clear up certain points of logic. In the second case, bridging the 
gulf means the insertion of further variables (stochastic ones among them) ; in 
the first case, it means something quite different that is much more difficult to 
define. 

In the matter of “value judgments” and “objectives” (chaps. X—XII) Mr. 
Walker has many excellent things to say. I take it that he assents, after many 
pro’s and con’s, to the following propositions: (1) our views on the ultimate ob- 
jective of any policy depend on our attitudes to life and society that are beyond 
scientific proof or disproof: the historian or sociologist may explain why certain 
attitudes prevail in certain societies at certain times, but for the rest there is 
nothing to be done about them except to agree to differ or else to fight; (2) it is 
no part of the scientific economist’s business to enter his classroom in a hortatory 
frame of mind and to make (metaphorically speaking) the academic gown a 
cloak of his politics; (3) but his professional competence fits him for giving ad- 
vice on clear-cut questions of cause and effect and thus even on the desirability 
or undesirability of courses of action with reference to objectives that are either 
given or taken for granted. And what more do we want? If economists should 
succeed in giving a reliable answer to such questions as, for instance, how a tax 
on profits affects employment, would this not justify all the work bestowed on 
refinement of either theoretical or statistical tools? Mr. Walker’s very fairness 
(as can be seen best from the last section of the last chapter of the book) weakens 
the case he tentatively puts up for a larger claim. 

That last chapter (XII) will do good service as an introduction to the present 
state of welfare economics. Mr. Walker’s criticism of this revival of Italian eight- 
eenth-century doctrines on felicita pubblica is, however, much more destructive 
than he seems to realize. The evident sympathy with the intention that underlies 
his criticism of the achievement only serves to strengthen the latter. 


Harvard University JosEpH A. SCHUMPETER 
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Pills, Petticoats and Plows: The Southern Country Store. By Thomas D. Clark. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Pp. 359. $3.50. 


Along with the church and the schoolhouse, the country store occupies an 
especially important place in rural American history. Poor man’s club, forum for 
political debate, battleground for religious controversy, clearinghouse for gossip 
and information, it was the nexus between the rural community and the widely 
scattered producers of the articles needed or desired by the rural population. 
From diaper cloth to coffin screws the list of things that went out over its coun- 
ters gives a vivid picture of the social and economic life of the neighborhood. The 
sale of drugs hinted at more or less secret vices, the demands for patent medicine 
reflected the inadequacy of medical service, the types of equipment handled in- 
dicated the state of agricultural techniques, and the accounts revealed the finan- 
cial condition of a greater part of the populace. The proprietors formed a class 
that played a significant role in the community life. Combining the functions of 
merchants, crop analysts, and bankers, they also on occasion acted as scriveners 
for the more illiterate among their customers, prescribed medicine, wrote letters 
of recommendation, relayed messages, arranged for funeral services, and in gen- 
eral stood ready to perform many services not otherwise provided for in a simply 
organized society. 

In this volume Mr. Clark has given a colorful account of the activities of the 
southern country store for the period between 1865 and 1915. This institution 
was born in the unsettled times that followed four long years of war, and it served 
its area until the advent of the automobile and the chain organizations signaled 
the end of a picturesque though not highly efficient system of merchandising. 
Based on personal observation, interviews, and a large number of documents, the 
book reproduces the atmosphere of the crossroads emporia to the point that the 
reader can almost smell the conglomerate odor of (to use the author’s own 
words) “the glaze of the calicoes, and the starch in the checks, rotting cabbages 
and potatoes, spring onion sets, cheese, neat’s-foot oil, leather polish on new 
shoes, oil and wax on saddles, horse collars and buggy harness, kerosene, 
sardines, salmon, the stove, tobacco, the cat, the customers, asafetida, pepper- 
mint and wintergreen candy, and engine oil. It was a blend of salt meat, rats and 
mice, paint on plow tools, cottonseed oil, bananas, tar on steel cotton ties, jute 
bagging, mixed sweet feed and naphtha soap.” A general picture of the economic 
and social life of the rural South emerges from the description of the kinds of 
products sold by the typical store in the area and its ways of doing business. Of 
special interest to the economic historian are the sections dealing with the use of 
trade names, sales promotion, and the methods of extending credit and keeping 
accounts. The important place that corn meal and pork products held in the pur- 
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chases of the average customer indicates much concerning the dietary habits and 
the nature of the southern economy during the period. 

The book is written for popular consumption. In this respect the author has 
succeeded admirably. His style is excellent and his choice of descriptive matter 
and illustrations felicitous. For the more serious student of store economy and of 
southern social and economic life, however, this level of treatment presents limi- 
tations. For example the credit structure, especially as it extended back to the 
wholesalers and manufacturers, is not clearly defined. It would be interesting to 
have more accurate information concerning the average profits going to the store- 
keepers, especially in view of the attacks made against them by politicians. It is 
hoped that Mr. Clark will draw further on his sources of information and make 
available more detailed information about these and associated problems. 


Yale University Haroip F. WILLIAMSON 


“Yorkshire Cloth Traders in the United States, 1770-1840.” By Herbert Heaton. 
Thoresby Society, Leeds, Publications, Vol. XX XVII, Part III (1941) [issued 
April 1944], pp. 225-87. A few offprints are available from the Society, 
16 Queen Square, Leeds, 2, at 25. 6d. 


In 1920 Mr. Heaton’s The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries from 
the Earliest Times up to the Industrial Revolution appeared as a volume in the 
“Oxford Historical and Literary Studies.” There he traced the expansion, 
changing organization, markets, and state relations of the Yorkshire cloth in- 
dustry from its beginning to the eve of modern industrialization. 

The present study is briefer and somewhat less analytical than the earlier 
work, It reflects the author’s continued interest in the cloth trade and is a logical 
sequel to his original study and his articles which have appeared from time to 
time. In 1932 a Leeds accountant called Mr. Heaton’s attention to a large collec- 
tion of letters covering three generations of the Crowthers, a Gomersal and Chur- 
well family. These documents, covering the years from 1770 to 1840, treated an 
interesting phase in the history of the Anglo-American cloth trade. Clues in the 
letters led the author to American newspapers, customs records, court proceed- 
ings, business letter books, and directories of American seaboard cities. As a 
result of this investigation it became evident 


.... that even in colonial days West Riding traders were actively cultivating the North 
American cloth market; that the Revolution interrupted but by no means ended their enter- 
prise, and that when peace and independence came they returned to the attack in greater 
force than ever. From about 1790 to 1840 there was a lively Yorkshire mercantile colony in 
the leading American ports, especially in New York. There were similar groups from Scot- 
land, Lancashire, and London; but the West Riding community seems to have lasted longer, 
to have attracted more attention—often unfriendly—from publicists and custom officers, and 
to have made more important contributions to the commercial and shipping development of 
New York City as the nation’s metropolis. 


The development and contributions of this group constitute Mr. Heaton’s theme. 
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The author presents factual evidence to sustain his point that historians have 
underestimated the contribution of English emigrants to the commercial and in- 
dustrial development of America. Certainly not all arrivals were land seekers. 
Nor did the business contribution come solely from orthodox merchants who ex- 
tended their activities to the New World. Cloth makers did not rely wholly on 
the existing system of marketing but often attempted to dispose of their products 
directly in the domestic and foreign market. Part of the foreign group in the City 
of New York demonstrated this development. 

Wars, governmental commercial policies, and opposition to competition by 
established houses adversely affected the Yorkshire traders. Nonetheless, their 
influence was felt, and in a broader way than in the simple marketing of cloth. 
They established the Black Ball Line of packet ships which provided regular 
sailing schedules and which stimulated other commercial centers to adopt similar 
schemes. They also contributed to the diversion of cotton shipments directly 
from southern ports to Europe and thus aided in the rise of the commercial as- 
cendancy of the port of New York. The methods of disposing of cloth in the 
American market naturally receive attention throughout the study. Mr. Hea- 
ton’s detailed analysis ends with the 1840’s, but there is a brief statement of the 
conditions which by 1860 placed woollen imports almost entirely in the hands of 
American houses. 


University of Missouri Lewis E. ATHERTON 


THE FAR EAST 


Netherlands India: A Study of Plural Economy. By J.S. Furnivall. With an In- 
troduction by Jonkheer Mr. A. C. D. de Graeff. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xxii, 502. $4.00. 


Nusantara: A History of the East Indian Archipelago. By Bernard H. M. Vlekke. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. xv, 439. $5.00. 


The Industrial Development of the Netherlands Indies. By Peter H. W. Sitsen. 
[Netherlands and Netherlands Indies Council, Bulletin No. 2.] New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1944. Pp. 65. 50 cents. 


It was Leroy-Beaulieu, I believe, who once declared that a student of colonial 
and imperial affairs could not hope to achieve any real mastery in his field un- 
less he could find the means to draw upon Dutch scholarship. In proportion to 
the physical extent of their empires or to the chronological length of their his- 
tory as colonial powers, neither the English nor the French can match the Dutch 
in the assiduity or the total significance of their research and writing. There is 
certainly no university in Great Britain, France, or the United States that can 
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challenge Leyden’s place in colonial studies of every sort, in matters ancient and 
modern, economic and historical, linguistic and cultural. It is not merely in the 
Dutch colonial empire but in the total field of colonial and imperial affairs that 
Dutch scholarship has an enviable position. 

When an Englishman turns up who knows the Dutch language, that is news. 
When that Englishman has an intimate knowledge of the affairs of Burma, an 
obviously excellent knowledge of British India, and, to close the account, writes 
a book on the Netherlands East Indies, the news becomes significant. One turns 
over the leaves of Mr. Furnivall’s historical account of Netherlands India with 
ever-increasing respect. It is a book full of matter, facts, and figures, and, there- 
fore, becomes a work of reference. Economic historians will soon enough discover 
its value. But Mr. Furnivall has done more than write a history; he has studied 
a problem. His subtitle, A Study of Plural Economy, reveals the problem. The 
society and economy of the Netherlands East Indies are plural, not homogeneous 
or unitary. It is a society like India or Burma, which does not have a common 
will in political matters or homogeneity in social and cultural matters. Modern 
life has brought to these pluralistic societies the concept and the ideal of nation- 
ality. Mr. Furnivall explains that in a pluralistic society “the community tends 
to be organized for production rather than for social life.” Because in social life 
the community is disorganized, nationalism has its distinctive meaning and ap- 
peal to each section, thus becoming not a factor of integration but of instability. 
For that reason liberal Dutch policy before the war was moving to the conclu- 
sion that the application of the unitary principle of nationalism had its serious 
dangers and drawbacks. Instead, Dutch policy was moving toward a difficult 
experiment in federalism, where the units were not territorial, but rather social 
and economic. There are few experiments more fascinating to the student of 
economic and social policies. 

Mr. Vlekke’s book covers the same subject during the same chronological 
period, yet it is a different book. This difference is a tribute to the great variety 
of material upon which scholars and writers may draw. Nusantara, a native 
name for the Netherlands East Indies, does not have the compendious and con- 
densed quality of Mr. Furnivall’s study. Its strokes are broader, so that for the 
general reader and as a clear introduction to the Netherlands East Indies, it has 
certain advantages. The story is brought up to the fall of the archipelago into 
Japanese hands. It is richer in biographical and descriptive detail, and is, there- 
fore, a warmer book. Mr. Vlekke’s account of the part that scholars have played 
in the development of the Netherlands East Indies is especially welcome. It is an 
indication of the state of our knowledge that a man like Snouck Hurgronje, in 
many ways as meaningful as Lyautey or Lugard, should be so little known to us. 

The works of Furnivall and Vlekke are complementary to each other, each the 
work of stable and experienced scholarship. 

Mr. Sitsen’s Industrial Development of the Netherlands Indies is a bulletin 
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which tells the story of industrial development since 1928. By the side of the 
books reviewed above, it is a document or a specialized account of a new depar- 
ture in the economic life of the Indies. It is objective, factual, and useful. 

Taken together, these books remind us of a new task that American scholar- 
ship must perform. Perhaps it is an old task that must be better performed. The 
range of American interests and concern in the modern world is widening. The 
world may be shrinking, but the very process of shrinkage expands our intellec- 
tual and scholarly responsibilities. Since the beginning the greatest impact upon 
American life has come from Europe. As a clever friend likes to remind me, 
Americans are “transplanted Europeans,” and for that reason have been com- 
pelled to pay the closest attention to Europe. But the present war accentuates a 
fact that has been growing increasingly evident. The affairs of Asia and the 
Pacific have become and will remain a close American concern. The future status 
of British India, of China, or the Netherlands East Indies cannot be foretold, 
but whatever the degree and speed of political change and of modernization in 
these societies, they will play a greater role in every respect in our Western life. 
It is a primary task of scholarship to make available the information necessary 
for us to comprehend and utilize the new forces that are molding modern times. 
It is no longer enough to be equipped with the obvious and elementary knowl- 
edge about China, India, and the Netherlands East Indies. These areas are be- 
coming a part of our history and we need to know much more than we do about 
Chinese nationalism, the impact of money economy upon village economy, the 
great duel between science and religion in modern India. There is no need to 
worry about the future of research and teaching in the liberal subjects while 
these opportunities lie before us. 


Cornell University C. W. pE KIEwIET 


China’s Struggle for Railroad Development. By Chang Kia-ngau. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1943. Pp. vii, 340. $5.00. 


The economic position of China in the postwar period will be greatly influ- 
enced by the adequacy of her transportation system, and the literature regard- 
ing her railroads is all too meager. Accordingly, a cordial welcome may be ex- 
tended to a comprehensive account of Chinese railroads from the viewpoint of 
one who has had a great deal to do with their recent activities. Mr. Chang has 
been general manager of the Bank of China and subsequently minister of com- 
munications for the National Government. 

The book’s title is somewhat too broad. Railroad development in China began 
as a foreign enterprise and for many years the principal railroads either were 
owned outright by foreigners or were financed on such terms that foreigners had 
virtual control over their management. It did not become truly a Chinese struggle 
until the formation of the Republic in 1912, when Sun Yat-sen offered a definite 
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program for railroad construction under governmental control, implying also the 
gradual nationalization of the railroads that were under foreign domination. Be- 
cause of political troubles, such a program was not actually undertaken until the 
establishment of the National Government in 1927 when a ministry—later 
known as the Ministry of Communications—was created to direct the develop- 
ment of a national railroad system. 

Mr. Chang catalogues all these events and devotes considerable space to an 
analysis of the various foreign loans under which railroad construction was car- 
ried out. He goes on to describe, in an intensely personal manner, the problems 
that confronted the ministry in its attempts to build up a unified railroad system 
under Chinese control. His banking experience causes him to pay more attention 
to financial problems than to the technical aspects of transportation and in part 
his presentation is a defense of his policies, The results of Japanese aggression 
are well indicated although too much space is given to incidents of the war. 

A significant portion of the book is the presentation in the last few pages of 
Mr. Chang’s ideas for postwar development. He realizes that China never has 
had a railroad system in the true sense of the term. What she possessed was a 
collection of unrelated lines which were not combined in a fashion to permit the 
orderly movement of goods from one part of the country to another. This defi- 
ciency has retarded economic development and so long as it exists will retard 
postwar rehabilitation. Mr. Chang proposes a ten-year program in which some 
15,000 miles of essential railroad will be built. Linked with existing lines, these 
will provide a comprehensive network. Recognizing that by herself China can 
neither finance nor equip so extensive a mileage, Mr. Chang would rely again 
upon foreign loans, but as a safeguard he proposes that only materials and equip- 
ment shall be financed by foreign credits while Chinese banks shall underwrite 
the actual construction work. To supplement the railroads, he recommends a 
system of highways but stipulates that these shall be complementary rather than 
competitive. For new construction and for rehabilitation of war-damaged lines, 
Mr. Chang estimates that about $100,000,000 will be required. Security for this 
investment will be the earning power of the Chinese railroads, in which Mr. 
Chang has great confidence because of the vast amounts of freight available for 
movement and the cheapness of both coal and labor. 

It is unlikely that the postwar plan can be executed exactly as Mr. Chang pro- 
poses. The sum required to provide China with a railroad system may well ex- 
ceed his conservative estimate. Nevertheless, the discussion is notable because it 
represents the considered opinions of a thoughtful and experienced Chinese and 
it should not be neglected by those who are concerned with what happens to 
China after the war. 

There is an excellent index but the maps, while well chosen, are not always 
clear. As a whole, Mr. Chang has made an interesting contribution to a field 
which is insufficiently supplied with material. 


Harvard University SoUTHWORTH LANCASTER 
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Early American-Australian Relations from the Arrival of the Spaniards in 
America to the Close of 1830. By Gordon Greenwood. With a Foreword by 
Professor S. H. Roberts. Melbourne: Melbourne University Press in associa- 
tion with Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. x, 184. 10s. 6d. 


In spite of our record it would not be difficult to maintain that Australians 
used to be the world’s prize isolationists. They referred to China and Japan as 
the Far East, never as the Near North, and thought of America as a land that lay 
west of the Atlantic rather than east of the Pacific. Even the First World War 
did little to change their outlook, and they quickly lapsed back into domesticity. 
How far they will re-enact that retreat no one can say; but the output of books 
suggests that their academics and publicists have become acutely aware of the 
peoples to the north and of the transpacific continents which the airplane has 
converted into their Near East. 

The emergence of this wider consciousness coincides with the maturing, or at 
least the advanced adolescence, of Australian scholarship in the fields of history 
and economics. (H. Heaton, “The Progress of Historical Studies in Australia,” 
The Journal of Modern History, XV, 1943.) A recent volume on Australia and 
the Pacific by a group of Australian economists, historians, and lawyers surveys 
the possible future of American-Australian relations, and Mr. Greenwood has 
produced an account of the faint early history of those relations. He begins with 
the Spaniards in the Pacific and makes it clear how they nearly, but not quite, 
discovered the island continent. Then he traces the effect of the American Revo- 
lution in creating a double problem—care of the Loyalists and disposal of minor 
criminals. Plans to ship the former to Australia dragged on and finally were 
abandoned; plans to pack the latter off as founding fathers to the remote region 
discovered in 1770 by Captain Cook eventually came to fruition in 1788. 

Once the penal colony was founded, contact between Australia and North 
America was quickly established by whalers, sealers, or trading vessels that 
might make Australia their terminus or treat it as a speculative port of call on 
the way to China. The East India Company’s monopoly of the South Seas kept 
free-lance British traders out till 1813, and the Navigation Laws barred foreign 
ships. Yet when the Yankee vessels arrived they usually found the settlement 
short of supplies and were allowed to sell their goods. The news spread, and 
cargoes of dry goods, but still more of wet ones, made their way out. The local 
governors welcomed the solids, but tried to stop the traffic in rum, with scant 
success. The War of 1812 suspended traffic, and after 1815 British whalers and 
traders were free to go into Australian waters but the Navigation Laws were 
now enforced, thus shutting out ships from the United States. During the twen- 
ties some trade between liberated Latin America and Australia developed, but the 
influx of cargoes of wheat, horses, and tobacco precipitated a fierce controversy 
over free-trade versus protection. Meanwhile the wanderings of North American 
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whalers or traders among the islands of the southwest Pacific heightened fears of 
American imperialism and led to demands that the islands be annexed as defen- 
sive outposts. 

Mr. Greenwood’s well-told tale stops at 1830, and therefore is concerned with 
small-scale relations. If he carries it on, the scale will expand as he gets to mid- 
century. His sources have been largely printed primary and secondary works. 
Should he stick to his subject, I hope he will have an opportunity to visit the 
United States in search of material. 


University of Minnesota HERBERT HEATON 


EUROPE AND ITS IMPERIALISMS 


From Despotism to Revolution, 1763-1789. By Leo Gershoy. [The Rise of Mod- 
ern Europe, ed. by William L. Langer.] New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. Pp. xvili, 355. $4.00. 


This is an excellent summary of a complex and difficult period of European 
history. Except for economic history, science, and technology, relegated by edi- 
torial arrangement to another volume of the series of which it is a part, Leo 
Gershoy has achieved an unusually inclusive and balanced picture not only of 
the whole geographical spread of old Europe but of nearly all the phases of its 
life. Not only are the Austrian and Russian, Scandinavian, Spanish, and Italian 
societies given an exceptionally proper place in the picture, but the whole com- 
plex of social life—thought and action, religion and art, the changing social 
interrelations, education, charity, penology, and so on—is presented with a just- 
ness and balance that correspond with the author’s extended and profound con- 
cern with the period. 

It is gratifying to note that Europe was conceived by Mr. Gershoy as a cul- 
tural rather than as a geographical unity. His book is not distorted by an attempt 
to include the Turks and their non-Europeanized subjects. That choice, however, 
raises two questions of method. Europe in the cultural sense is a process which 
developed from rather limited centers to a rather wide periphery. It was, and 
perhaps is, more intense at the centers than at the periphery. The Austria of 
Joseph, the Russia of Catherine, much of the Prussia of Frederick were under- 
going the process of Europeanization. In his picture, Gershoy seems to give them 
equal value with the dynamic centers. The other question is like the first. The 
very completeness of this picture makes the absence of any representation of the 
still developing Hispanidad in Latin America and of political rationalism in 
North America the more regrettable. Even in terms of purely political history, 
the American Revolution deserves more than a few allusions. Europe was 
changed by it in Boston, Philadelphia, and Charleston as well as in London, 
Paris, and Madrid. 
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Gershoy’s method has produced a panorama rather than a portrait of the age. 
This is due, certainly in part, to the fact that, as the event was to prove, it was an 
age in dissolution, only groping for characters such as give earlier and later 
periods such clear-cut features for the historian to seize. Intermittently, Gershoy 
uses the “Enlightened Despotism” to pull his picture together, but his effort 
seems to prove that it is inadequate as a principle of unity. It falls short because, 
as the author says of Vergennes, Joseph, and Catherine, it faces two ways. Even 
within its unduly limited reference to politics, it fails to include that vast ma- 
chinery of participation in or operation upon government that was developing 
from the Rhine westward, and to the eastward was manifesting itself in lesser 
ways. The material of the book and the actualities of the period, as well as the 
outcome, seem to suggest that some such concept as “the rise of the bourgeois” 
would have served better. The concept and the terminology need development 
and I believe Gershoy would have been the man to do it. It is not merely a matter 
of economics but of the whole style—just what he did so well in the chapters of 
his book that are not pulled together by the narrower concept. 

The excellent album bound with the book deserves more than passing mention. 
By abstaining from the encyclopedic Hogarth, the author is able to present a 
collection of less well-known portraits, scenes, and cartoons that coincide in in- 
teresting fashion with the picture he presents in words. I miss Houdon’s de- 
vastating bust of Necker. The bibliographical essay is a model of form and, 
within the limits of its space, remarkably complete and suggestive. The index is 
far less analytical than the book. The style is not exactly economical but it is 


engaging. 


University of Wyoming F, L. NussBAUM 


The Russian Fur Trade, 1550-1700. By Raymond H. Fisher. [University of 
California Publications in History, Vol. XXXI.] Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 275. $3.00. 


Strange as it may seem, in a country that has become the official home of the 
economic interpretation of history, the economic history of Russia still is an in- 
sufficiently and unevenly explored field. Much valuable work has been done, 
both by the pre-Revolutionary and Soviet Russian scholars, on the evolution of 
Russia’s agrarian system, and since the Revolution considerable progress has 
been made in the study of the history of labor and industry. But many gaps still 
remain, and one of the biggest is the lack of adequate studies in the history of 
Russian commerce. The appearance of Mr. Fisher’s monograph is therefore 
doubly welcome. It is a substantial addition to the small number of non-Russian 
books on Russian economic history, and, with regard to its subject, it is the only 
comprehensive study as yet available in any language. 
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A brief historical introduction traces the development of the fur trade in 
Kievan Russia, in the commercial empire of Novgorod, and in the Muscovite 
state, during the early period of its existence. Then comes the main theme of the 
book—the history of the fur trade in Siberia which, according to the author, is 
also “the history of the conquest and occupation of the northern half of Asia by 
the Russian people.” The immediate background for this commercial and politi- 
cal expansion was formed by the interplay of several factors: the breaking up by 
the Tsardom of Moscow, in the middle of the sixteenth century, of the Tartar 
barrier which had been blocking its further movement eastward; the great rise 
throughout western Europe in the demand for furs; and the simultaneous ex- 
haustion of the fur resources in European Russia. Likewise, the speedy exhaus- 
tion of the hunting grounds east of the Urals, and thus the necessity of constantly 
discovering new ones farther eastward, explains, in Mr. Fisher’s opinion, the 
rapidity of the Russian conquest of Siberia. Here, of course, one should not 
overlook such contributing factors as favorable geographical conditions and the 
absence of serious political obstacles. 

The chapters that follow deal in considerable detail with the part played by 
the state in the Siberian fur trade. The author investigates in particular the ac- 
quisition and disposal of furs by the state, and its policy toward the natives, pri- 
vate enterprise, and the local administration. Mr. Fisher offers only a tentative 
estimate of the income that the state received from furs because ‘“‘most of the 
information lies unused in the archives of the Siberian Department” to which he 
had no access. The conclusions he has reached on this point seem to me well 
founded and convincing. The author explains the prominence of the govern- 
ment’s part in the fur trade by the “patrimonial” nature of the Muscovite state 
and the carrying over of the “initiative and momentum” of state power “from 
the political to the economic sphere.” To this, however, he adds the shrewd ob- 
servation that “it is highly debatable whether the state could have played such 
apart ....had it not been for the geographical contiguity of the Muscovite state 
to Siberia.” The é¢atiste element in Russian history has been so often over- 
emphasized and exaggerated that it is refreshing to find in this book an adequate 
presentation of the other side of the picture. The author shows quite conclu- 
sively that the role of private enterprise was by no means negligible, and he 
properly stresses the significance of the fur trade “as the most important single 
factor in the creation of a comparatively strong and numerically increasing Rus- 
sian commercial class during the seventeenth century.” The concluding chapters 
of the book deal with the export of Russia’s furs to Europe and Asia. As Mr. 
Fisher points out, during the period under investigation the European markets 
were of far greater importance to Russia than the Asiatic, in contrast to the 
eighteenth century when, as far as the fur trade was concerned, the situation be: 
came reversed. One hopes that the author will extend his research into this next 
phase of the development. 
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I have no major criticism to offer of this richly documented, well-organized, 
and lucidly written study. The few errors I have been able to detect are all of a 
minor nature. For instance, Boris Godunov was the Tsar’s brother-in-law, not 
his son-in-law (p. 25), and Iuri Krizanic was a Croat, not a Serb (p. 208). The 
bibliography is copious and very useful, but in addition to Inna Lubimenko’s 
articles on Anglo-Russian trade relations her later book on the same subject 
should have been listed—Les Relations commerciales et politiques de l’Angle- 
terre et la Russie avant Pierre le Grand (Paris, 1933). 


Harvard University MIcHAEL KaARPOVICH 


Jules Ferry and the Renaissance of French Imperialism. By Thomas F. Power, 
Jr. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1944. Pp. x, 222. $2.75. 


The renaissance of French imperialism under a republican regime and a liberal 
premier has always challenged students of modern colonial expansion. Hence 
this monograph, in addition to its service in presenting as a unit the extensive 
and simultaneous achievements of French colonialism in Africa and Asia during 
1881-1885, is especially welcome. 

Mr. Power sets forth two major problems to be solved by his re-examination 
of “the driving forces” of the French expansion during its early years: in 
brief, to determine especially the motives of Jules Ferry, its instigator; and to 
show the attitude of the French parliament toward a colonial policy. In his solu- 
tion of both problems, he disagrees with conclusions hitherto generally accepted 
by historians. Herein lies the peculiar contribution of his book. 

Few will disagree with the solution of the first problem, that the economic 
factor was not a determining motive in Ferry’s initiation of French colonial ex- 
pansion, although it came to be so afterwards. Those who have maintained the 
opposite have been mistaken, it is pointed out, in applying Ferry’s enthusiastic 
and elaborate development of the economic rationale earlier than he himself pro- 
nounced it, hence obscuring the importance of the motive of national prestige 
which, no doubt, had priority at first. Scholars will be grateful for this time dis- 
tinction established by careful examination of the facts, although it is extremely 
difficult to apply exact time lines to such imponderables as motives; especially, 
as is indicated here, when French colonialists in Tunis were urging economic 
considerations upon Ferry from the beginning. 

The discussion of the second problem presents a more radical and perhaps 
more important departure from hitherto accepted ideas. For it has been univer- 
sally maintained that inasmuch as Ferry’s cabinet fell twice (over Tunisia in 
1881 and over Tonkin in 1885), apparently on the colonial issue, the parliament 
was anti-colonial and there existed a definite anti-colonial sentiment in France. 
Mr. Power denies this interpretation and claims that the colonial opposition “has 
been greatly overrated and misunderstood.” He attributes Ferry’s two defeats to 
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domestic rather than to colonial issues and seeks to prove that the premier’s op- 
ponents merely seized upon the two colonial crises as opportunities for ousting 
Ferry whom they thoroughly disliked for his internal policy. 

This conclusion is arresting, not to say challenging, and should evoke con- 
siderable discussion from specialists. The author has the courage of his convic- 
tions which are based upon study as exhaustive as has been possible without 
access to materials in France. His method has been painstakingly to trace Ferry’s 
domestic policy and to correlate it with his colonial policy. In this technique, 
meticulous attention to details sometimes obscures the main issue, colonial 
affairs. 

The limits of a review preclude any adequate weighing of the evidence and 
permit only one or two observations. For example, the reiterated argument that, 
since parliament did not return Tunisia and Tonkin, it was not anti-colonial is 
not convincing. To surrender them would have been a most unusual procedure, 
involving a loss of national prestige, and was hardly to be expected of any parlia- 
ment, especially a French one, whatever its convictions. Also, the fact that it 
refrained from colonial activity for nearly a decade is not observed. Again, in 
view of the preoccupation with the subject of the debates and party press at this 
time, to state that “parliament was little perturbed” about colonial expansion 
seems to underestimate the situation. On the other hand, to accept the thesis is 
to strengthen the generally held view that the French people, unlike the British 
and German, were not on the whole interested in colonies; that their great colo- 
nial empire was the work of their statesmen and administrators. 

It is disappointing to find so cursory an account of French imperialist litera- 
ture and other sources of public and parliamentary opinion. Perhaps, however, a 
more thorough examination must be postponed until materials available only in 
France are accessible. 


Columbia University Mary E. TOWNSEND 


The Greek Foreign Debt and the Great Powers, 1821-1898. By John A. Levan- 
dis. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. x, 137. $2.25. 


The recent liberation of Greece and its attendant problems give topical inter- 
est to this study of the financial dealings of Greek governments with foreigners. 
Foreign intervention in Greece is no novelty. The interplay of national aspira- 
tions with the interests of the Powers, the sly ineptitude of Greek leadership, and 
the machinations of international money markets has been a constant drag upon 
Greek economic development. It has left a record that is almost a clinical demon- 
stration of the more usurious aspects of international finance. 

Mr. Levandis has no difficulty in assembling material to show that borrowing 
was improvident, that most of the loans were raised at fantastic costs in terms of 
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discounts, commissions, and underwriters’ profits, that new loans were re- 
peatedly floated to meet interest and amortization payments on old ones, and 
that a ridiculously small proportion of any of the loans actually reached Greece 
in any form that augmented local purchasing power. His accounts of the nego- 
tiations, after each repeated default, between Greek governments and the repre- 
sentatives of bondholders and of the Powers, and of the establishment of foreign 
financial control in 1898 are relatively satisfactory. 

As financial history his study leaves something to be desired, for he has not 
made the most of his opportunities. In view of the small number of loan issues 
involved it should have been possible to give more precise indications concerning 
the course of the different categories of the Greek debt from 1878 to 1898, the 
distribution of the various issues in the several money markets, the disposal of 
funds, the extent of refunding, and the actual burden of debt payments. Most of 
these data are readily accessible in financial annuals and periodicals. The rise 
of the floating debt should have been scrutinized for hints about involvements 
with particular banking groups. Such statistical calculations as are presented do 
not take account of the shifting exchange rate of the drachma, and though the 
selected data are not incorrect, they may give rise to misleading inferences. The 
impression is conveyed that Greek bonds were sold principally in France. Mr. 
Levandis comes closer to the truth when he notes that German diplomacy took 
the lead in insisting upon drastic foreign financial control in 1897-1898. 

It is stated (p. 74): “The importation of new capital could be of immediate 
benefit only if in the long run it enhanced the national income.” If this were 
worded less paradoxically it would direct attention to an important point. Prob- 
ably the loans did not enhance national income, but Mr. Levandis does not really 
show their effect. He does present a brief account of backward economic condi- 
tions in the 1870’s, just before the heaviest borrowings. He notes the lack of 
industrialization, the low yield of tax revenues, the unproductive character of 
public expenditures, and the vulnerable export position. He does not follow this 
analysis through to the position in 1900. He does not examine the actual work- 
ings and repercussions of the financial control. There is no discussion of the rela- 
tion of direct foreign investments to the Greek situation. 

Several technical deficiences may be noted. The bibliography, while extensive, 
is inadequately classified. There are at least forty footnote citations which can- 
not be identified from the bibliography. An occasional comment upon the credi- 
bility of authorities, especially that of Greek authors not well known to Western 
students, would seem appropriate. In view, however, of the almost complete 
dearth of scholarly material in English on Greek economics, this study of some of 
the least creditable chapters of international finance is a worth-while under- 
taking. 


Wellesley College LELAND H. JENKS 
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Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas: A Study in Adaption to Subhumid 
Geographical Environment. By James C. Malin. Lawrence: University of 
Kansas Press, 1944. Pp. 290. $3.00. 


The publication in 1931 of Walter Prescott Webb’s The Great Plains was the 
first recognition in American historiography of the adjustments that the aridity 
of the Great Plains forced upon the American pioneer-farmer as he emerged 
from the humid East. It boldly presented a thesis as important to the historical 
study of the Great Plains as Frederick Jackson Turner’s essay has been to the 
study of the entire American frontier movement. Yet, like Turner’s essay, it was 
merely a pioneering work; it needed further research, study, revision, and 
amplification. 

The last decade has seen a number of such supplementary studies published. 
Most of them have appeared in the form of articles. Mr. Malin’s Winter Wheat 
is the first book-length study that implements and amplifies Webb’s pioneering 
work. It presents the story of the adaptation of winter-wheat culture to the sub- 
humid environment of central Kansas. Four counties—Riley, Geary, Dickin- 
son, and Saline—form the focus of the study. They are located just east of 
Webb’s 98th meridian in “the transitional belt between the relatively humid 
prairie of eastern Kansas and the definitely subhumid edge of the Great Plains” 
(p. 6). Winter-wheat culture in this area began shortly after settlement in the 
1850's. After fifteen years of agricultural experimentation, central Kansas ex- 
perienced a soft-winter-wheat boom (1872-1882) which was terminated by 
drought and a series of severe winters. Continued experimentation with new 
varieties resulted in the acceptance by 1900 of hard winter wheat as the standard 
crop. 

Mr. Malin has made two outstanding contributions to the Webb thesis. In the 
first place, he gives for the first time an accurate story of the adjustment of the 
winter-wheat industry to the central Great Plains. He clearly demonstrates that 
the German-Russian Mennonites were responsible for the introduction of the 
hard-winter-wheat industry into central Kansas, although he is unable to de- 
scribe just how they made that introduction. His second contribution is to 
describe for the first time the adjustment of tillage machinery to the subhumid 
environment. To Webb’s accounts of the windmill and barbed wire, Mr. Malin 
adds accounts of the corn lister and the lister cultivator. He emphasizes the role 
of the common people in the experimentation that led to these adjustments 
without neglecting the role of the agricultural college and such wheat specialists 
as Mark Carleton. However, he concludes: “The spread of hard winter wheat 
throughout Kansas was almost entirely, if not altogether, a folk phenomenon, 
the common people following their instincts even against the advice of experts 
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in agriculture and the discriminations of technicians of the milling and baking 
trades” (p. 250). 

The sources of this study are largely newspapers published in the four coun- 
ties. Although the utilization of letters and diaries would add much to the study, 
I know from similar research in the agricultural history of Colorado that such 
sources are almost nonexistent. The author has used his sources critically, espe- 
cially the contemporary statistical tables. 

Mr. Malin may be criticized for violating the principle of unity by incorporat- 
ing into a wheat study a chapter largely devoted to the culture of corn. Fault 
may also be found with his inclusion in the last chapter of political opinions un- 
related to the cultural epoch under consideration. The merits of the book, how- 
ever, greatly overshadow these demerits. The Great Plains is still a new commu- 
nity and satisfactory adjustment to its environment has been delayed by 
ignorance of its characteristics and crop history. This study and the others that 
the author has in progress should help in this adjustment. 


Colorado State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts RoBERT G. DUNBAR 


Pima and Papago Indian Agriculture. By Edward F. Castetter and Willis H. 
Bell. [Inter-Americana Studies I.] Albuquerque: University of New Mexico, 


1942. Pp. xv, 245. $3.50. 


The early subsistence base of the various Indian groups in the Southwest 
forms the theme of a projected series of studies, of which the first is an “inven- 
tory” of the agricultural experience of the Pima and Papago, two linguistically 
related groups living in southern Arizona. It is largely a work in ethnobotany. 
Supplementing with field investigations the evidence gained from archaeology 
and historical documents, the authors have arrived at a picture of aboriginal 
Pima and Papago agriculture. This shows that the Pima were primarily depend- 
ent upon crops raised by means of canal irrigation from the Gila River, while the 
Papago, who lived in a very arid area, were seminomadic in character and en- 
gaged in crop raising only during the rainy season; the remainder of the year 
was spent in exploiting wild animal and plant resources. The Papago lived so 
close to the margin of subsistence that they were reduced to very meager rations 
during part of the year; for them, May was the “painful or hunger-hurting 
moon.” 

The authors discuss in detail the crops raised and the agricultural methods 
employed by the two groups; questions of agricultural organization, such as land 
ownership and co-operative effort, are also treated, but less intensively. Of spe- 
cial interest to the economic historian are the observations on changes in crops 
and methods which are made throughout the survey; however, they are not all 
brought together to give an analysis of the processes by which transformations 
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occurred. In pre-Columbian times, the familiar Southwestern maize-bean- 
pumpkin agricultural complex prevailed among the Pima and Papago. At the 
end of the seventeenth century the Spaniards introduced new crops, principally 
wheat, barley, watermelons, and cowpeas, and also horses, cattle, and other 
domesticated animals. Among the Pima, wheat quickly replaced maize as the 
main crop; a similar transformation occurred in Papago agriculture, but much 
more slowly because of the difficulty of adjusting wheat culture to extreme desert 
conditions. With the Spaniards, too, came an opportunity to sell surplus produce 
and, therefore, an incentive for the Pima group to increase output. Further com- 
mercialization of Pima agriculture took place in the nineteenth century, when 
the United States War Department became a substantial purchaser of supplies 
for troops operating in the area. More recently, important changes have occurred 
as a consequence of the federal government’s well-digging program (begun in 
1913) and emergency conservation work (after 1933). 


University of California SANForD A. Mosk 
Berkeley, California 


The Mining Industries, 1899-1939: A Study of Output, Employment and Pro- 
ductivity. By Harold Barger and Sam H. Schurr. [Publication No. 43.] New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1944. Pp. xxii, 447. $3.00. 


In the National Bureau’s studies of the trends of production and productivity 
of American industry since 1899, three volumes covering the fields of manufac- 
turing and agriculture have already been published. The mining industries are 
now surveyed in a study including not only mining proper but also the produc- 
tion of crude petroleum and natural gas and the quarrying of stone. Despite the 
fact that the direct contribution of mining to the national economy is small—it 
employs about 2 per cent of the working population and produces nearly the 
same percentage of the national income—this study is particularly welcome be- 
cause so little research has been devoted to this phase of the country’s economic 
history. Though its scope is too limited to provide a general history of mining in 
the United States during the twentieth century, the material presented is so basic 
that the volume is indispensable to anyone interested in this field. 

In Part I, devoted to output and employment, it is shown that mining output 
nearly tripled between 1902 and 1939, output per man-day also nearly tripled, 
and output per man-hour was over three and one-half times as great at the latter 
date. However, the enormous increase in the output of oil and gas wells—over 
1,000 per cent—distorts the picture as far as the rest of mining is concerned, and 
if this branch of the industry is excluded output shows an increase of only 41 per 
cent, output per man-day an increase of 78 per cent, and output per man-hour an 
increase of 119 per cent. As the output per worker in manufacturing nearly 
doubled during this period and that in agriculture rose over 50 per cent, the 
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figure for mining, excluding oil and gas, fell between the two. It is also significant 
that, if oil and gas are excluded, the total mining output reached a peak in 1918 
and up to 1939 seemed to be in a declining stage. 

Employment in mining in terms of man-days was practically the same in 1939 
as in 1902 but, excluding that in the oil- and gas-well branch, there was a decline 
of 21 per cent. In fact, only the oil and gas and the gypsum branches showed 
more man-days of employment in 1939 than in 1902; all other branches ex- 
perienced a decrease, and in terms of man-hours this decline was still greater due 
to the shortening of the working day by about one fifth. 

Part II is devoted to technological changes and Part ITI analyzes the effect of 
these changes upon productivity in the leading branches of the mining industry. 
Together these two parts, which are supplemented by a substantial glossary of 
mining terms, will provide the layman with the best available brief survey of the 
progress of mining technology in this country during the last century. This 
period witnessed the gradual shift from the small-scale surface mining of rich 
outcrops to the large-scale mining, both surface and underground, of low-grade 
ores, a trend most marked in metal mining. 

How the conflict between depletion of resources and the progress of technol- 
ogy, exploration, and transport worked out to affect productivity in the six chief 
branches of the industry is explained by an analysis which is as interesting as it is 
cautious and objective, since it clearly illustrates the varying influence of the 
numerous factors involved under the different conditions present in each branch. 

Among the significant conclusions presented in Part IV is the statement that 
there is “no real evidence that diminishing returns have already set in, in the 
sense that increased difficulties of extraction have failed to elicit corresponding 
changes of technique. On the contrary, output per worker, at the end of the 
period studied here, was close to its all-time high in every industry considered” 
(p. 254). The future of mining is declared to depend on the future importance of 
different sources of power in relation to one another. Also, it is concluded that 
“few, if any, American mining industries are confronted by total exhaustion of 
their deposits within the foreseeable future” (p. 262); the primary problem will 
be to counteract a deterioration in the quality of resources through improved 
technology, though this may prove more difficult than it has been in the past. 

An appendix of 130 pages with extensive statistical tables and full explanation 
of the technique employed in their construction completes a most valuable con- 
tribution to the country’s economic history. 


The University of Chicago CHESTER W. WRIGHT 
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The American Frontier in Hawaii: The Pioneers, 1789-1843. By Harold Whit- 
man Bradley. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, [1942]. Pp. 


xii, 488. $4.50. 


“Few areas of equal size in this world,” remarks Mr. Bradley in his preface, 
“have been the subject of so many books as have the Hawaiian Islands. .... 
It is with a sense of real appreciation of the labors of those who have preceded 
me in this field that I venture to add another volume to the already long shelf of 
Hawaiiana.” 

The last comment is overmodest. Mr. Bradley has not merely added “another 
volume” on Hawaii; he has, in my opinion, written what will long remain the 
definitive history of the formative period in that interesting group of islands. It 
is the product of many years of intensive work in the official archives, in collec- 
tions of private papers, in newspaper files, and in the pertinent published sources 
and secondary accounts. Mr. Bradley has assembled an enormous mass of in- 
formation, has organized it admirably, and has written his narrative in a style in 
which the critic can find few flaws. He has, furthermore, maintained an objective 
attitude in his treatment of the various controversies that marked this period of 
Hawaiian history—notably those between the American missionaries and their 
secular and Catholic opponents and between American and certain British inter- 
ests in the islands. 

Mr. Bradley’s volume does not, perhaps, add much that is new to the broader 
outlines of his subject. Native kings and chiefs, fur traders, sandalwood mer- 
chants, missionaries, whalers, naval officers, and diplomats appear much as in 
earlier accounts. The virtue of the book lies in its judicious filling in of the de- 
tails of the picture and in its drawing together of the economic, religious, politi- 
cal, and diplomatic currents into a well-rounded whole. 

The story of this “American frontier” is a fascinating one. It is the story, by 
and large, of the transformation of a primitive, feudal society, under the influ- 
ence of commercial enterprise, chiefly American, and of Protestant missionary 
enterprise, wholly American, into a modern state, a limited monarchy, yet still 
nominally under its native line of rulers. Instructions to the missionaries from 
the American Board warned them to “abstain from all interference with the local 
and political views of the people.” While acknowledging the force of these in- 
structions, the missionaries nevertheless concluded that “we are not to cease 
lifting up our voices against [the vices of the Hawaiians] as destroyers both of 
temporal peace and eternal happiness.” The result was a series of laws against 
liquor and prostitution not easy to reconcile with the injunction to abstain from 
interference in island politics. This whole subject Mr. Bradley has covered well 
in a chapter entitled “Puritanism and Public Policy.” Not only did the mission- 
aries promote such “moral” legislation; they played the leading part in drafting 
a constitution for the monarchy, and several of their number, notably William 
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Richards and Dr. Gerrit P. Judd, became official advisers of the king and chiefs 
and virtually directors of public policy. 

Students of economic history will find the volume rich in interesting detail on 
such matters as the trade in furs and sandalwood, the importance of the whaling 
fleets in the development of the islands, the growth of the retail trade, the rise of 
Honolulu as a distributing center for Pacific commerce, experiments in the grow- 
ing of silk and coffee, and the beginnings of the sugar industry. There is a care- 
fully prepared and useful index. There is no bibliography, but the footnotes are 
exceptionally rich in bibliographical data. 


University of Buffalo Jutius W. PRATT 


John Stuart and the Southern Colonial Frontier. By John Richard Alden. [Uni- 
versity of Michigan Publications, History and Political Science, Vol. XV.] 
Ann Arbor: The University of Michiga’: Press, 1944. Pp. xiv, 384. $4.00. 


Colonel John Stuart, who with Sir William Johnson shaped British Indian 
policy in the American West between 1763 and 1776, has waited overlong for a 
full-length biography. Mr. Alden’s thoughtful book not only fills this neglected 
gap but clarifies one of the most confused periods in frontier history. 

The work falls naturally into two parts. The first, which traces the conflicts 
between dull-witted colonial officials, French diplomats, and Indian chieftains 
on the southern borderland between the mid-1740’s and the spring of 1763, is 
both the most interesting and the most disappointing portion of Mr. Alden’s 
study. Here his spading is in an untouched field, for hitherto unused sources 
allow him to parade before his readers a kaleidoscopic array of forest alliances, 
wilderness battles, short-lived treaties, and bitterly contested trading rivalries— 
all climaxed by an excellent account of the Cherokee War. While the patient 
scholar will be richly rewarded if he has the stamina to wade through these 136 
pages, Mr. Alden’s method of presentation is far from perfect; the mass of mate- 
rial is marshaled in such wearisome detail that the total picture is jumbled and 
confused, the events described are not properly related to the more important 
developments occurring north of the Ohio, and the whole story is so relatively 
insignificant that it scarcely deserves such full treatment. 

The author is more at home in the major portion of his work which describes 
Stuart’s career as Indian Superintendent from 1763 to the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. Here he makes his major contribution, partly by writing the first con- 
nected account of British policy on this frontier and partly by making several 
important revelations: 

1. The superintendents were influenced more by the Board of Trade and less 
by the military commanders than historians have previously recognized. 
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2. Scattered fragments of information, painstakingly pieced together, make 
possible the first extended account of Stuart’s early life. 

3. The authorship and operation of the Plan of 1764 are for the first time 
thoroughly explored. 

4. Shelburne’s gross error in his proposal of November 14, 1767, concerning 
the northern terminus of the Virginia-Cherokee boundary, is satisfactorily 
explained. 

5. Stuart did not deliberately ignore Virginia in calling the conference at 
Hard Labor as earlier writers have maintained. 

6. The ambitions of Virginia speculators, who were determined after the Fort 
Stanwix Treaty to open the path to Kentucky by clearing the Cherokee from the 
region east of the Great Kanawha, were primarily responsible for the boundary 
revision at Lochaber. 

7. Neither to speculative pressure nor to a geographic error was attributable 
the selection of the Kentucky River boundary by the Donelson party. Instead, 
both Stuart and the Indians looked upon this line as a “reasonably satisfactory 
solution to the conflicting claims of Virginia and the Cherokees” (p. 288). 

8. The account of the British-Indian relations on the Georgia-Florida border- 
land and of the extension of the demarkation line through this area is fresh and 
original. 

Mr. Alden bases these important conclusions on a wide variety of sources, in- 
cluding transcripts from the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and the 
Archives Nationales, but many of his most startling discoveries were made in the 
Thomas Gage Papers at the William L. Clements Library. Only an occasional 
naive judgment mars his thoughtful presentation. Thus a better knowledge of 
the writings of Stanley Pargellis would have shown that no number of Cherokee 
scouts could have “saved Braddock” (p. 45). Nor did Mr. Alden apparently 
realize that his devastating attack on Archibald Henderson’s interpretation of 
the Treaty of Sycamore Shoals had been anticipated in William S. Lester’s The 
Transylvania Company. 

These minor slips do not detract from the excellence of Mr. Alden’s work. 
Neither its contents nor style endow his study with popular appeal, but his mono- 
graph will remain required reading for all serious students of the American 
frontier. 


Northwestern University Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 
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Soil Exhaustion and the Civil War. By William Chandler Bagley, Jr. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. xi, ror. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.50. 

The significance of declining soil fertility to American economic history is a 
broad field which merits the increased attention of the economic historian. Our 
factual knowledge has expanded considerably in recent years, particularly as a 
result of the work of the Soil Conservation Service, but its interpretation is much 
in question. Mr. Bagley’s thesis is that soil exhaustion in the ante-bellum South 
was particularly serious and that the existence of slave labor restricted or made 
impossible the successful introduction of soil-conserving methods; that, because 
of soil depletion, slavery constantly had to expand into new territories; and that 
accordingly the influence of soil exhaustion upon the thinking of Southerners 
regarding the extension of slavery was among the fundamental causes of the 
Civil War. The facts of soil exhaustion and of the problems it created are sup- 
ported by considerable evidence, but because Mr. Bagley fails to make certain 
important comparisons, his conclusions cannot be considered as satisfactorily 
established. 

Were the non-slaveholders, who comprised 75 per cent of the population in 
1860 and who presumably were not handicapped by the inadequacies of slave 
labor, any more successful than the slaveholding operators in coping with the 
problems of soil depletion? The evidence suggests that practices were identical. 
If their success was no greater, and there is no suggestion that it was, the reason 
may be that the knowledge, means, and economic motives did not exist which 
would permit the employment of improved soil-conserving methods. No proof is 
offered in support of the assertion (p. 46) that the South possessed adequate 
knowledge of the techniques necessary for the maintenance of soil fertility. 

This question would no doubt have received the attention it deserved if Mr. 
Bagley had attempted to contrast southern ante-bellum soil use with that in the 
two most closely related non-slave economies, that of the North prior to 1860 
and that of the post-bellum South. 

In fact, soil exhaustion was not a phenomenon confined to the South; it existed 
to a high degree in the North also. The reactions to declining fertility were more 
varied in the North because of the existence of a greater diversity of crop oppor- 
tunities as well as of alternatives to agriculture. The problems of an agriculture 
built around tobacco and cotton as cash crops, with corn the only significant ad- 
dition, were unique to the South. The agriculture of the North, borrowing heav- 
ily from northern European crops and techniques, found profit also in utilizing 
European experiences in soil conservation. Along with animal culture, particu- 
larly of cattle, the North borrowed from England, a region of similar climate, the 
cultivation of grasses and legumes adapted to its conditions. That legumes and 
grasses were not successfully cultivated in the South and that northern European 
cattle were not successfully raised there were important reasons why the South 
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was unable to meet the problems of soil depletion. Though the lack of a southern 
cattle industry is of pertinent interest, no proof is offered that slave labor was in- 
capable of dealing with such tasks as the seeding of land to grass, haying, or the 
handling of herds of cattle. The absence of such evidence must cast serious doubt 
upon the conclusions. 

One can point out further that the liquidation of the system which Mr. Bagley 
considers responsible for uncontrolled soil depletion, that is, slavery, did not, in 
the half or three quarters of a century following, result in any significant change 
in soil use. Admittedly, the breaking up of large plantations into small units 
farmed by share croppers perpetuated, in part, the handicaps to soil conservation 
which are described by Mr. Bagley as forming an intrinsic part of the slave sys- 
tem. On the other hand, it is also reasonable to believe that, under the changed 
conditions, soil conservation practices would have been expanded if a proper 
technological environment had existed. It was largely the lack of true alterna- 
tives that kept the South until the present day a region of one-crop agriculture. 
Truly practical techniques of maintaining soil fertility in the South are only now 
being developed and introduced. 


Washington, D.C. CLARENCE H. DANHOF 


IBERO-AMERICA 


Latin America and the Industrial Age. By J. Fred Rippy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1944. Pp. 277. $3.00. 


It is Mr. Rippy’s belief, expressed in the preface to his most recent book, that a research 
committee, composed of specialists from both Latin America and the United States, is needed 
to study “the impact of foreign capital, science, and technology upon Latin America.” All who 
are familiar with the deplorable lack of scholarly work in this area must surely agree that 
vastly more research is urgently required. 

The author attempts to remedy some of the deficiencies in knowledge of this field by sketch- 
ing the economic history of what he describes as the “joint mastery by Latins and Anglo- 
Saxons of the Latin-American physical environment, the development of Latin America’s 
resources through science and technology.” Nowhere else can one find in one volume such a 
readable and interesting account of the introduction into Latin America of new methods of 
transportation, communication, and processing of raw materials. While emphasis is placed in 
every chapter upon the joint contributions of Latin American nationals and foreigners in 
these accomplishments, fortunately no attempt is made to prove the impossible thesis that 
these were equal contributions. 

The reader may be somewhat misled by the title of the book. Although a chapter may de- 
scribe the introduction of the railroad, the telegraph, or electric power into a Latin American 
nation or area, the discussion does not involve either engineering or economic problems of a 
technical nature. The author has, however, provided us with a substantial body of material 
which has never before been readily accessible and which will prove of interest to the general 
reader, as well as provide useful background material in courses devoted to Latin American 
history and economics. 


Harvard University Puivip D. BRADLEY 
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Silk Raising in Colonial Mexico. By Woodrow Borah. [Ibero-Americana: 20.] Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1943. Pp. vii, 169. Paper, $2.00. 


Brazil, in recent years, has made noteworthy progress in sericulture. The lasting gains can 
hardly be appraised until after the resumption of normal trade with the Orient. Meanwhile, 
this story of silk raising in New Spain, the most fruitful project ever undertaken to bring the 
mulberry tree and the silkworm to America, furnishes abundant evidence of the perennial as 
well as the transitory obstacles to establishing the industry in the Western Hemisphere. 

For this unindexed but otherwise carefully documented study Mr. Borah has drawn upon 
an appreciable selection of manuscript records from municipal, state, and ecclesiastical 
archives. The scope of the source materials employed is somewhat obscured by the unmethodi- 
cal listing of the archival series. While full titles of libros and expedientes appear for papers 
consulted in two small archives, the National Archive is dismissed with a ten-line list of the 
pertinent ramos. One of these—“Tierras”—is a section consisting of 3,790 bound volumes, but 
the author’s text notes refer only to Vol. 1,520. “AGN, Duplicados” and “AGN, Documentos 
de Cortés,” frequently cited in the notes, receive no mention in the bibliography. But this is 
the sauce and not the meat of a significant contribution to economic history. 

By 1531 several attempts had been made to introduce silk culture into New Spain, and 
within a decade boom conditions developed in scores of communities from New Galicia to 
Yucatan and from Panuco to Oaxaca. Seldom was a colonial enterprise to secure such unani- 
mous support: Cortés owned large mulberry groves; the Audiencia encouraged silk raising, 
and the viceroy, Antonio de Mendoza, pushed it vigorously ; Bishop Zumarraga recommended 
sericulture as a means of rescuing the Indian from his material misery ; and the royal govern- 
ment issued orders to encourage as many Indians as possible to take up the industry. The 
bubble broke, and by 1580 only the Mixteca “had kept its earlier promise of becoming the 
chief silk region of the New World.” In spite of systematic attempts to revive the industry, the 
end of the colonial period found sericulture moribund, and the Revolution had only to witness 
its interment. ! 

This work adds little to the statistics of silk history. A contemporary writer supposed the 
production of raw silk amounted to 15,000 pounds in 1541 but this seems too high. Somewhat 
more dependable is the estimate of an annual output of 20,000 pounds of Mixtecan silk a few 
years beyond the production peak. Similarly, only fragmentary data on silk prices have been 
uncovered ; and the author fails to say what Mexican records might furnish continuous quo- 
tations for this or any other price series. The best evidence of the relative importance of silk 
in the colonial economy emerges from the study of the rise and expansion of the guilds. It was 
native silk which first attracted the skilled spinners and weavers who turned out thread, rib- 
bons, velvets, taffetas, and various luxury goods in Mexico, Puebla, and Antequera. 

Silk culture lent itself to several forms of organization. One of these was the communal 
enterprise, whereby Indian villages produced silk in order to meet their quotas of tribute. 
Since land was obtainable by various legal devices, none of them costly, the “relative unim- 
portance of capital” in silk raising may not be gainsaid; but I wonder how silk “became one 
of the country’s most important means of amassing wealth.” Aside from the church, the mer- 
chant class in Mexico had the greatest opportunities for money-making, and I have yet to 
learn of a prominent merchant who had anything to do with the silk industry. 

Perhaps the best work in this brief monograph is represented by the chapter on “The De- 
cline of Silk Raising.” Unraveling a maze of contradictory testimony, Mr. Borah attributes 
the ruin of sericulture to: (1) the relative dearth of labor, created in part by epidemics; 
(2) the exploitation of silk raisers, by the clergy and public officials, which inspired the Indians 
to destroy their mulberry groves; and (3) the competition of cheap yarn brought in by the 
Philippine trade. Other factors, such as the difficulties of acclimatization at too high or too 
low altitudes, and improper methods of caring for worms and reeling, worked toward the 
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localization of sericulture but did not cause its demise. This reinterpretation restores some 
luster to the Spanish crown in the sixteenth century without giving comfort to those who 
would find virtue in all the Hapsburgs. It was not given to the doting monarchs of the seven- 
teenth century to destroy sericulture in New Spain but they were conspicuously successful in 
preventing its recuperation. 


Duke University RosBeErT S. SMITH 


O comércio portugués no Rio da Prata (1580-1640). By A. P. Canabrava. With a Preface 
by Affonso de E. Taunay. [Historia da civilizagdo americana, Boletim XXXV, No. 2, 
Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras da Universidade de Sao Paulo.] Sao Paulo, 1944. 
Pp. xv, 174. 


Miss Canabrava’s doctoral dissertation in the Faculty of Philosophy, Sciences, and Letters 
of the University of Sao Paulo is good work. By studying a sharply defined phase of the rela- 
tions between the Portuguese and Spanish empires during the period when Portugal was under 
the Spanish dominion (1580-1640) , she casts new light on interregional trade in colonial South 
America. To some extent, her book is a reinterpretation of the early history of Buenos Aires 
and the River Plate before the earliest Portuguese attempts at territorial expansion, but her 
contribution is the demonstration of the predominant role of the Portuguese in supplying the 
goods that went from Buenos Aires to Upper Peru. The amount of legal trade permitted by 
Spain was small, and the growth of Buenos Aires came when the Portuguese added to the legal 
trade a very large amount of contraband goods from Portugal, Brazil, and Africa. Soon the 
merchant class that grew up with the contraband trade gave the town a social and economic 
character markedly different from that of the agricultural and mining societies which were 
usual elsewhere in the Spanish colonies. 

The bulk of Miss Canabrava’s evidence comes from some of the great printed collections of 
documents relating to Argentine history published in Argentina and Spain and, apparently, 
she has not used any unpublished material that may exist in Brazilian or Argentine archives. 
She has, however, interpreted her evidence so carefully and has grasped so firmly the structure 
of legal and contraband trade in Buenos Aires that it seems to me unlikely that new finds of 
material will challenge more than the details of her work. Footnoting is heavy and carefully 
handled, and the style is notable for conciseness and precision. 


Washington, D.C. ALEXANDER MARCHANT 


Germans in the Conquest of America; A Sixteenth Century Venture. By German Arciniegas. 
Translated by Angel Flores. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. 217. $2.50. 


German Arciniegas enjoys a reputation far beyond the bounds of his native Colombia as 
one of Latin America’s most brilliant men of letters, largely on the basis of a series of literary 
renditions of historical themes, such as Los Comuneros, Jiménez de Quesada, and the volume 
before us. The last was published in Spanish in Buenos Aires in 1941. Its “timeliness” in the 
face of more recent and much publicized German penetration into South America, together 
with the literary distinction of its author, have doubtless persuaded the Macmillan Company 
to present it to the North American public in English translation. 

Germans in the Conquest of America is concerned with the operations of the great German 
banking houses of the Fuggers and the Welsers in Spain and in America in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, during the reign of the Emperor Charles V. These operations originated in 
loans which Charles had to procure from the bankers in order to buy from the German 
Electors the imperial crown vacated by the death of his grandfather Maximilian. They were 
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perpetuated by the Hapsburgs’ dependence upon foreign capitalists to finance their vast 
imperial responsibilities and endless foreign wars. The Fuggers and the Welsers both obtained, 
in consequence, large territorial concessions to exploit in South America, although only the 
Welsers took up their concession, the western part of what is now the republic of Venezuela. 
They also helped to finance early Spanish voyages to the Spice Islands by way of the Strait 
of Magellan, and the expedition of Pedro de Mendoza to colonize the region of the Rio de la 
Plata. In Venezuela the Welsers eschewed trade and planting for the gold hunt, and their 
colonial venture proved to be a cruel and disastrous failure. It affords opportunity to 
Arciniegas, however, to write some of his most dramatic chapters. 

The book begins with the Hapsburg marriages promoted by Queen Isabella, relates the 
history of the bankers, the careers of their scoundrelly German representatives in America, 
the struggles of the conquistadores with whom they were associated, the vast plans for eco- 
nomic penetration in the New World, and their ultimate failure. It reveals a background of 
wide culture and an extensive reading of the early chroniclers, but it is not a book for the 
serious historian, and probably was not so intended. Most modern authorities are conspicu- 
ously absent from the appended bibliography, and scientific accuracy is evidently not a 
desideratum. Exaggeration, contradictions, and minor errors of fact abound. But Arciniegas 
is first of all a skillful man of letters, who plays in fascinating fashion with words as well as 
with ideas. The story is full of color and drama, suffused with a lively and sparkling imagina- 
tion. It can be enthusiastically recommended to anyone who craves a brilliant, and on the 
whole not untrustworthy, picture of Spain and America in the time of the conquistadores. 
The publisher’s blurb, however, is wholly and utterly misleading. 


Harvard University C. H. Harine 


The Land Divided: A History of the Panama Canal and Other Isthmian Canal Projects. By 
Gerstle Mack. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. xxxiv, 650. $6.00. 


The economic historian will find this book interesting and useful. It covers the whole his- 
tory of the isthmian route—the search for a strait, the transit business, the abortive canal 
projects, the construction of the Panama Canal. The survey approach serves to show that 
isthmian possibilities had impressed successive generations of white men for four hundred 
years. Yet it also makes for a thin coverage. The periods of De Lesseps and of American con- 
struction are handled fairly well; but in other eras characters and projects are introduced and 
then disposed of with such great rapidity that readers gain no insight into the personalities of 
the individuals involved or their relationships to larger national or business interests. The 
volume would have had greater value if Mr. Mack had dropped some of his many details and 
given more space to interpretation, which he can handle very satisfactorily. 

In a volume of such sweep, one expects little new material. Mr. Mack, however, gives facts 
not generally known, as in his treatment of early surveys and French and American engineer- 
ing problems. The book is based on published materials. There are plenty of these (the 
bibliography covers over fifty pages) but it is a pity that the author did not use more Ameri- 
can newspapers and dip into the easily available manuscript collections, especially those in 
the National Archives. The annotation leaves something to be desired, for less than a third 
of the books, pamphlets, and articles listed in the bibliography are cited in the reference notes. 
If these materials are valuable, they should be cited. If they are not valuable, why are they 
included in the bibliography ? Is it to make the bibliography “complete”? It is far from that. 
As one example, the book covers the tolls controversy, but there is no mention of the studies 
of Notter, Callcott, Jessup, and others who have made important contributions to the subject. 

There should be a word of appreciation for Mr. Mack’s literary style; historians and 
economists too often neglect to express themselves gracefully. Likewise worthy of mention 
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are the author’s splendid maps and diagrams, which combine accuracy with clarity. The pub- 
lisher also deserves some praise. While complying with all the many conservation regulations 
of the government in wartime, he has managed to do a handsome job of bookmaking. 


University of Wisconsin FreD HARVEY HARRINGTON 


MODERN PROBLEMS 


The Economics of Demobilization. By E. Jay Howenstine, Jr. With an Introduction by Alvin 
H. Hansen. Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 1944. Pp. 336. Cloth, $3.75; 
paper, $3.25. 


In connection with postwar planning there has been need for a ready and reliable source of 
reference on the economic experiences following the First World War. Mr. Howenstine has 
performed a valuable service by assembling and interpreting much of the relevant data. He 
devotes to it most of his book, the whole of Part II. The other two parts deal with the present 
war, comparisons between the two wars, and conclusions concerning policies in future de- 
mobilization. Nowhere else are postwar policies after the First World War treated in such 
broad scope. Crowell and Wilson’s Demobilization is concerned mainly with the armed forces, 
cancellation of contracts, and disposal of surplus property. Mr. Howenstine’s little volume 
includes, in addition, discussions of monetary and fiscal policies as well as numerous other 
topics. These have hitherto been available only in scattered sources, with the possible excep- 
tion of the brief summary which I undertook in 1943 for the joint session of the Economic 
History Association and the American Historical Association (published in the University of 
Buffalo Studies, February 1944). On the Second World War, Mr. Howenstine’s book is not, 
and does not pretend to be, comprehensive, even within the limits set by the fact that the war 
is still going on. Postwar Economic Problems (S. E. Harris, ed.) remains the best available 
single volume on that subject. 

The style of the book is fast flowing and dynamic, in spite of a tendency to excessive 
enumeration. The content is predominantly factual, and Mr. Howenstine has checked his 
facts closely. His economic analysis, however, is at a number of points based on implicit as- 
sumptions which should be brought into the open. In stating that a high proportion of con- 
sumption goods in the national income will be crucial to full employment (p. 25), he assumes 
willy-nilly the stagnation thesis, the doctrine that the American economy has reached a state 
of maturity in which there is an insufficiency of opportunities for investment. Regarding the 
efficacy of monetary policy in preventing depressions, he shows more optimism than exper- 
ience warrants. “The power of rediscount rates,” he says, “was... . never brought into use 
during the demobilization period to curb inflation and avert the impending industrial depres- 
sion of 1920-1” (p. 267). The difficult problem of accurate timing of rediscount policy makes 
it questionable whether an earlier increase in rediscount rates would have been effective in 
curbing inflation without bringing on depression. If monetary policy had been effective, there 
would have been the problem of prescribing the proper dose so as to avoid a deflationary 
effect. It is possible, however, that monetary policy would have been completely innocuous. 
Mr. Howenstine’s strong conclusion is brought into question by present understanding of the 
vagaries and pitfalls of monetary policy as a factor in business cycles. 

The “sound-money” doctrines which run through the literature of the time have left their 
mark on Mr. Howenstine’s thinking. He says: “The Treasury’s policy of floating loans below 
the market rate of interest reduced the cost of the war debt in the short run, but jeopardized 
the financial soundness of the economy as a whole” (p. 275). Again he gives monetary factors 
too dominant a role. The fact that the Treasury raised its money through borrowing rather 
than through taxation was the unfavorable influence. The rate of interest at which it bor- 
rowed was of relatively little consequence. 
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Mr. Howenstine makes no attempt to relate, in any substantial way, the postwar problems 
following the First and Second World Wars with those of other wars in American history or 
with the history of business fluctuations in this country. The absence of a discussion of post- 
war tariff policies (beyond the brief reference on page 36) is a notable omission, and tax 
policy is not dealt with in detail. In handling the history of economic thought, the author 
shows evidence of a rich background particularly in chapter 16, entitled, “The Mythology of 
Natural Forces.” His familiarity with the current literature is amply demonstrated in chapter 
5, “Current Trends and Tensions,” where his mature judgment demonstrates a thorough 
knowledge of American economic problems. 


The University of Buffalo Harotp M. SoMERs 


Tea Under International Regulation. By V. D. Wickizer. [Commodity Policy Studies No. 4.] 
Stanford University: Food Research Institute, 1944. Pp. vi, 198. $2.50. 


Mr. Wickizer’s book on tea has less savor than his earlier one on coffee. There is less lore, 
not so much botanical and geographical information. This is a concise study: 150-odd pages 
of text, over half of it on international control, followed by a most convenient statistical and 
documentary appendix. It is undoubtedly the best and most complete work available on the 
economics of tea and its international control. 

Official and company statistics, trade journals, reports of the International Tea Committee 
(1.T.C.), and similar sources provide most of the data. Though Mr. Wickizer may have had 
access to some of the inside history of the International Tea Agreement, his published account 
is an external one. The private diplomacy of international economic controls is not yet 
illuminated by the memoirs and diaries available to the historian of public diplomacy. It will 
be an interesting time when these begin to appear, perhaps calling for some revisions in the 
accepted economic history of the last two decades. 

The book’s conclusions are quite favorable to the International Tea Agreement of 1933, 
which has been twice extended and is now valid for two full quota years after the end of the 
war. Mr. Wickizer says, “The commercial tea industry has enjoyed greater stability than be- 
fore, the conditions of estate labor seem to have been improved, and ultimate consumers of 
tea have not been significantly harmed, but there has probably been some loss in the in- 
dustry’s productive efficiency.” Unfortunately, the data in this volume on labor conditions 
and the elimination of inefficient producers are not sufficient to enable the reader to assess the 
author’s conclusions. There are many data on prices and consumption which on the whole 
bear out the conclusion quoted. But, as is so often the case, conditions are too complex to per- 
mit certainty in a short statement. For instance, the consumer’s position cannot be judged 
from prices alone. Most people buy tea in blends, the composition of which is varied as auction 
prices change so as to keep the retail price fairly stable. Higher prices to tea growers mean a 
larger proportion of lower quality teas in the consumer’s blends. Such a downgrading seems 
to have occurred under the agreement. How does one weigh the consumer’s loss against the 
industry’s gain in stability ? 

Mr. Wickizer emphasizes the important point that the success which he claims was attained 
in the control of tea cannot be achieved in other fields simply by transferring the same form 
of control. Every commodity has special characteristics and a pattern of production, con- 
sumption, and trade that shapes its control problems. Among the features of the tea trade that 
facilitate control have been the long period required to bring new acreage into production, the 
control over supply that can be exercised by “coarse” and “fine” picking, inelasticity of de- 
mand, cheapness of tea per cup, concentration of buyers in the British market, the high pro- 
portion of tea growing and tea consuming under British control. An interesting subject im- 
pinging on the history of tea control at several points is the relationship between the black- 
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tea and green-tea countries. Only the former (India, Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java) were in- 
cluded in the control scheme. The latter (Japan, China, and Formosa) produced only about 
one fifth of the tea entering world trade, their domestic consumption being much higher than 
in the black-tea countries. Competition between the two types is small, owing to consumer 
habits. The special interest of the problem lies in the fact that both types can be produced 
from the same plant; the difference lies in the processing. Mr. Wickizer is not so detailed or 
specific as he might be on what this means in practice, but, in a book which he does not cite, 
Robert Fortune reports that in the middle of the nineteenth century, although specialization 
was the rule, near Canton either green or black tea was made from the same plants, according 
to the desire of the manufacturer (A Journey to the Tea Countries of China, London: John 
Murray, 1852). According to Mr. Wickizer, fear of competition from the green-tea countries 
may have limited the price-raising activities of the I.T.C. But in surveying postwar problems 
he discounts increased competition from these lands because “such a change can occur but 
slowly.” Just why is not clear. Fortune’s explanation of specialization due to habit and skills 
is probably a large part of the answer. Equally important may be the fact that peasant or 
village growing predominates in green-tea countries while most black-tea production is on 
plantations and tea gardens owned by companies with European financing and management. 
A more detailed study of this problem would be interesting as well as useful. 

As has been indicated, some important phases of tea economics are treated only sketchily in 
this book; a number of interesting problems arising from the control of tea are not fully 
analyzed. Nevertheless this is a valuable volume, both for reference and as the best account 
we have of the subject. 


Palisades, New York WIL11AM DIEzOLp, JR. 


Bread and Democracy in Germany. By Alexander Gerschenkron. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1943. Pp. 238. $2.75. 


Mr. Gerschenkron emphasizes the economic rather than the political or military role of the 
Junkers, and seeks to demonstrate that their economic destruction is prerequisite to a post- 
war German democracy. Reviewing the history of German agricultural protection since 1879, 
he argues that the Allies must avoid their errors of 1919 and feed Germany after hostilities 
cease. They must prevent the Junkers from again gaining the status of essential producers 
which saved them from losing their estates after the First World War. 

Essentially, Mr. Gerschenkron’s thesis is that there have been two Faustian alliances— 
peasant-Junker and Junker-Nazi. The peasantry were deluded by the Junker slogan that 
grain protection was virtually protection for all agriculture; only large producers benefited 
significantly, and the consequent increased production costs of high-grade foodstuffs, such as 
eggs and dairy products, impeded a shift toward these commodities. Hindered from develop- 
ing “natural” lines, the small farmer gained little and possibly lost from grain tariffs, while 
higher feed costs inevitably drove him to protectionism under Junker leadership. The Junkers’ 
alliance with Hitler saved their estates from Briining’s surgery, and gave the Nazis agrarian 
support at a crucial moment. Mr. Gerschenkron declares that the Junker contribution to the 
birth of the Third Reich was made possible by the failure to break up their estates in 1919, 
the conservatism of Social Democracy, and co-operation between the Centrists’ agrarian wing 
and Junker Nationalists. Thus the Junker economy of high-cost grains supported by tariffs 
and other devices remained essentially intact under the Weimar Republic. 

This study performs a service in indicating the uneconomic (in liberal terms) character of 
Germany’s agrarian structure, the consistent tendency toward autarky of German policy since 
1879, and the economic factors underlying Junker political power. Like many studies of con- 
temporary problems, however, it has been outstripped by events. Mr. Gerschenkron’s stress 
on immediate redistribution of Junker landholdings as a cardinal point in Allied policy is 
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made unrealistic by Russian plans for East Prussia and the trans-Oder territory. His portrayal 
of the Junkers as the radix malorum Germanorum seems exaggerated in the light of the 
aggressive, monopolistic nature of German industry and the urban character of fascist move- 
ments. Fascism developed only superficially in France, where agriculture’s role was relatively 
greater, where a conservative peasantry also followed large landholders into grain protection- 
ism through alliance with industrialists. Mr. Gerschenkron’s analysis of the Junker position is 
convincing, but he presses it too far. By all means let us eradicate Junkerism, but only as one 
of many other things German. 


Columbia University EvucENE O. GoLos 


The Great Transformation. By Karl Polanyi. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1944. Pp. xiii, 

[i], 305. $3.00. 

The “great transformation” of modern society, according to Karl Polanyi, came to a climax 
in the breakdown of the self-regulating international money market and the abandonment of 
the gold standard. Thereby the central mechanism of international trade and of an economy 
based on control through prices in a free market was destroyed, with the result that a col- 
lectivist social order became inevitable. Its nature he does not describe, but its objective is 
depicted as the satisfaction of the needs of society as a cultural whole. Robert Owen was the 
prophet of the new era, but the sociologist and the anthropologist must have a hand in its 
making. Economic views, whether liberal or Marxian, must not be permitted to dominate. 

Historical in form and broad in scope, the book is, nevertheless, part of the growing body 
of controversial literature concerned with the economic pattern of the future. Attention is 
focused on the core of the controversy: methods for control of production and distribution 
of wealth. In opposition to von Hayek, von Mises, and others who believe that social control 
can best be exercised through purchases in a free market by consumers guided by price, 
Polanyi insists that state intervention is at once unavoidable and destructive of the free 
market. : 

A free market has existed only partially, temporarily, and under special circumstances under 
British leadership in the nineteenth century. The general peace and prosperity that accom- 
panied it resulted in large part from the deliberate collaboration of international financiers in 
efforts to maintain peace. The outcome of the sacrifice of the Concert of Europe to rival 
alliances and imperialism was the First World War. Continued conflict of interests led to the 
abandonment of the gold standard and of the self-reguiating market, followed by a world- 
wide sociai revolution in which socialism in Russia, fascism in Italy and Germany, and the 
New Deal in the United States put into practice various forms of a managed economy. 

Polanyi’s contribution is a penetrating analysis of history, particularly that of England, in 
the light of his thesis. Most of the historical material is familiar, but the emphasis and inter- 
pretation are his own. By closely knit argument, founded on thorough knowledge of the com- 
plexities of the modern economic system, he builds up a non-Marxian case for a new social 
order, based upon historical necessity. Persuasively written, the book may well foreshadow 
the type of interpretation of economic history which will be common if collectivist ideas pre- 
vail in the future. In any case it can stimulate the economic and the political historian to 
reconsider their basic assumptions, whatever conclusions they may reach. 


Wellesley College JupitH Brow WILt1AMsS 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND BRIEF NOTICES 


Jacob Perkins: His Inventions, His Times, and His Contemporaries. By Greville and Dorothy 
Bathe. Philadelphia: The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1943. Pp. xiv, 215. $5.00. 


We need many books like this. The authors have followed up a study of Oliver Evans with 
this interesting study of another American inventor, a Yankee inventor type, whose restless 
ambition and enthusiasms made possible several practical and significant inventions during 
the early development of our technology ; for his life was lived from 1766 to 1849. 

The name Jacob Perkins calls up for most students an affable, kindly, tolerant man, with a 
personality that has in it some ingratiating qualities of salesmanship, a man who was the first 
to introduce steel engraving for the prevention of bank-note robbery, and later built engines 
using prodigious steam pressures and made a wonderful steam gun which poured forth a de- 
vastating stream of bullets. Yet he developed a good many other practical processes, such as 
his early venture in manufacturing nails and his later enterprise in making fire engines. 

Perkins had plenty of native ability, a practical grasp of mechanical matters, an amazing 
energy and curiosity. Undoubtedly if he had had a good scientific education and less restless- 
ness, Perkins might have become an emulator of Count Rumford. But he lacked two qualities 
for complete success. He was not a good businessman, a failing he shared with many inventors. 
Further, he lacked the fundamental persistence of purpose to pursue any one thing to a logi- 
cal conclusion. Both these failings are noted honestly and clearly by his biographers. Yet his 
half century in Newburyport, his three years in Philadelphia, and his thirty years in London 
were very successful years both for himself and his fellowmen. For he was no ordinary man. 

The format of the volume is handsome, with a page size ample for excellent reproductions 
of drawings of inventions and machines. I hope that the publications committee of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, under the chairmanship of Richard H. Shryock, will sponsor 
other such volumes, and at the same time will not be forced to limit their editions to so small 
a number as a bare two hundred. 


Princeton Theological Seminary Rupotr A. CLEMEN 


John Sharp Williams, Planter-Statesman of the Deep South. By George Coleman Osborn. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943. Pp. ix, 501. $4.00. 


Until the appearance of this volume in the “Southern Biography Series,” the only lengthy 
sketch of John Sharp Williams was the rambling though readable collection of anecdotes by 
Harris Dickson entitled An Old-Fashioned Senator (1925). Mr. Osborn has written a detailed 
and objective account of the Mississippian best known as minority leader of the House under 
Theodore Roosevelt, and as the enthusiastic champion of administration policies in the Senate 
under Woodrow Wilson. 

Born before the Civil War, John Sharp Williams embodied much of the temper and con- 
viction of the Old South. Especially did he treasure Jeffersonian precepts. With minor excep- 
tions he sponsored in his public life the typical agrarian program of his times. In the 1890’s he 
favored free silver. He consistently advocated a low tariff and the public regulation of big 
business. At the turn of the century he opposed the acquisition of Pacific islands. After the 
First World War he fought a passionate battle for the acceptance of Wilson’s ideas of inter- 
nationalism. Educated in this country and abroad, he brought to the halls of Congress not 
only rare native wit but a store of sound learning. With vigorous language and humorous 
stories he was devastating in impromptu debate. 

In compiling this much-needed volume Mr. Osborn labored through a mass of material, his 
most important source being the voluminous collection of Williams papers in the Library of 
Congress. He is perhaps at fault in.giving too much space to the background of national 
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events in which Williams moved. Certainly the average reader, though won by the character 
of the salty Mississippian, will be wearied by the detailed narrative of sundry Congressional 
acts. Those sections describing Williams’ relations with his family and friends are written in a 
facile, attractive style. There are illustrations, bibliographical footnotes, a critical essay on 
authorities, and an index. 


Duke University JoserH C. ROBERT 


The Tariff Problem in Great Britain, 1918-1923. By Rixford Kinney Snyder. [Stanford Uni- 
versity Publications, University Series, History, Economics, and Political Science, Vol. V, 
No. 2.] Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1944. Pp. 168. $2.75. 


Few historical subjects are of more timely interest to economists than Great Britain’s tariff 
problem after the last war. In spite of the difference between the free-trade background of 
that war and the protectionist background of this one, many of the forces that made the 
British problem after 1918 will be in essence the forces of tomorrow. There will presumably 
arise again the old conflict between the desire for tariffs, both as protection of home industry 
and as a bond of empire, and the desire for an international economic order; the old dilemma 
of how to keep Germany weak as a power but robust as a customer; the old fear of losing 
markets to American competitors ; the old impatience with the bureaucratic restraints of war- 
time. The problem will undoubtedly be more acute than it was before, but not different in 
nature. Hence a survey of it in its earlier form would have value for the future as well as the 
past. “We study history,” as Seeley said, “that we may be wise before the event.” 

Mr. Snyder’s monograph, unfortunately, has a much more modest purpose. It is not a study 
of the tariff problem, as its title indicates, but an account of tariff politics—the parliamentary 
maneuvers for protection during the senescence of Lloyd George’s coalition, the conversion of 
the brief Conservative ministry which followed, and the repudiation of the program and the 
ministry in the general election of 1923. Part of the material is drawn from contemporary 
newspapers, and the larger part from parliamentary debates; no secondary work is mentioned. 
The author’s style, perhaps inevitably, is tinged with the dryness of Hansard. He hazards few 
judgments and draws few conclusions, although some incidental remarks indicate his free- 
trade leanings. Within its narrow limits his work is conscientious and thorough. He has laid 
firmly one part of the foundations on which a comprehensive study of the problem can be 
built. 


University of Michigan W. B. Wititcox 


Social-Economic Movements: An Historical and Comparative Survey of Socialism, Com- 
munism, Co-operation, Utopianism, and Other Systems of Reform and Reconstruction. By 
Harry W. Laidler. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1944. Pp. xx, 828. $5.00 (trade 
edition) ; $3.75 (text edition). 


This book is divided into seven sections, which are concerned respectively with the early 
utopians, Marxism, other forms of socialist theory, communism, social democracy, recent 
socialist thought, and the co-operative movement. All of these subjects are presented in con- 
siderable detail. There are discussions of the life and ideas of every individual prominently 
connected with the Socialist movement, and of the history of Socialism in almost every coun- 
try in the world. On the other hand, relatively little is said about the social and economic 
background out of which the socialist movement developed, about trade-union and agrarian 
movements, or about the general political and economic trends toward state control of the 
economic system. The main emphasis throughout is on the details of socialist history rather 
than on the meaning and importance of the movement in the modern world. 
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Mr. Laidler’s book has the merits of accuracy and comprehensiveness, which should make 
it useful as a textbook and work of reference. Its chief defects are its lack of a critical ap- 
proach, and its method of presentation, which, though clear, is far from lively. It displays, 
moreover, some bias in favor of social democracy; while Mr. Laidler does not conceal the 
deficiencies in the theory and practice of communism, he shows occasionally a tendency to 
gloss over facts which might tend to discredit social democratic leaders and political parties. 


New York University H. B. PARKES 


The Leveller Tracts, 1647-1653. Edited by William Haller and Godfrey Davies. New York: 
Columbia University Press in co-operation with Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, 1944. Pp. vi, 481. $6.50. 


William Haller and Godfrey Davies, authorities in their respective fields, have produced a 
book of particular timeliness. For the Leveller tracts are as important to the student of con- 
temporary affairs seeking in the midst of the present conflict to redefine and re-evaluate the 
democratic heritage, as they are rewarding to the seventeenth-century specialist. 

The book includes the chief publications of the Levellers from 1647 to the final repression 
of Lilburne and his followers. Some of the pamphlets have been reprinted before; but the 
merit of this edition of sixteen tracts is their presentation in proper sequence. The brief 
preface that precedes each tract further clarifies the place of each in the series and, in the 
same scholarly fashion that has heretofore characterized the work of both editors, deals with 
questions of authorship, date, and the initial occasion of its publication. The statement of the 
editors that “without exaggeration, it can be said that no more extraordinary body of mate- 
rial exists in the entire literature of politics,” may, by some, be held debatable. The entire 
literature of politics, after all, covers a large field. But there will be no disposition to question 
the character and worth of the material. It speaks for itself, and eloquently, in the best idiom 
of the seventeenth century. 

Second only in value to the pamphlets themselves is the admirable fifty-page critical intro- 
duction in which the editors have analyzed the entire Leveller movement in relation to its 
background. The thesis here set forth follows the suggestion made in Haller’s earlier works of 
the close relationship between the political ideas of the Levellers and “the religious back- 
ground from which they sprang and by which they continue to be colored.” Puritanism in its 
“popular and unorthodox” forms is held to be the source of the beginnings of the Leveller 
movement and “the main secret of its strength.” Scholars rarely go unchallenged who label a 
single source the main secret of the strength of a historical movement which has been fed by 
many currents. But what cannot the “unorthodox forms” of Puritanism include if that phrase 
is stretched to capacity ? So perhaps the editors are safe within its flexible boundaries. Be that 
as it may, the introduction is a mine of valuable material, and the book as a whole one for 
which we are deeply grateful. 


Vassar College Mitprep CAMPBELL 


The Revolutionary Generation, 1763-1790. By Evarts Boutell Greene. [A History of Ameri- 
can Life, Vol. IV.] New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. xvii, 487. $4.00. 


This survey of American society from the end of the Seven Years’ War to the beginning of 
government under the Constitution fully maintains the high standards which have been set 
for the series of which it is a part. Also, it is marked by the ripeness of scholarship and the 
skillful craftsmanship which were to be expected of its author. 

Mr. Greene’s thorough familiarity with the period and its literature is manifested from the 
first to the last page of his book; and he has packed within its covers a vast amount and 
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variety of information. Here one can find in clear statement something about practically 
every aspect of the life of that era, although the larger political and military events which 
determined its character are generally left to be assumed, as they must be in a work of this 
sort. 

The record ranges from the state of the postal service to the status of women; from pre- 
Revolutionary trade and wartime privateering to the effects of the conflict on colleges and 
churches; from the almanacs, and the Gazette of Boston, Philadelphia, Virginia, and South 
Carolina, to the poems of Philip Freneau and the speller of Noah Webster; from the old sea- 
port towns to the Northwest which George Rogers Clark conquered. These diverse materials 
are systematically arranged under a topical scheme which is also roughly chronological, and 
they are well indexed. Anyone who wants to pursue matters further will be aided by clear 
notes and an excellent bibliography. The workmanship is of the best, th view is catholic, and 
the tone is judicious. Persons who are interested in this important period are unlikely to find 
any other book which will be more useful. 

Its faults and limitations are chiefly, if not solely, those that are implicit in the pattern and 
the method. Where so many facts are packed into so few pages, exposition must be sacrificed ; 
and the narrative thread, though not lost, is inevitably obscured in this sort of record. One 
loses the sense of stirring events, of vivid personality, of violent controversy. As mirrored in 
these calm pages the era hardly seems revolutionary. Descriptive social materials like these, 
which have been so badly needed to redress the balance and to inform us of both the scope 
and the details of human life, add up to something less than a satisfying history of any era. 
The author and the editors know this full well. Now that their pioneering work is done, per- 
haps they will also agree that historical writers can more generally return to their classic role 
of narrators, carrying with them invaluable materials of this sort and weaving them into the 
stirring stories which can be told but which most of the professionals among them have ceased 
telling. 


Charlottesville, Virginia Dumas MALONE 


Behind the Lines in the Southern Confederacy. By Charles W. Ramsdell. [Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Lectures in Southern History, 1937.] Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1944. Pp. xxi, 136. $2.00. 


The choice of the late Charles W. Ramsdell to deliver this inaugural series of lectures at the 
University of Louisiana in 1937 was a high compliment to his scholarship. Most fittingly, 
Wendell H. Stephenson in his editorial foreword has not only given a summary and apprecia- 
tion of Ramsdell’s work but has also described his method and technique of historical 
writing. 

Ramsdell’s long study and reflection upon one aspect of the Civil War centered on the 
theme expressed in the opening sentences of these lectures: “Ever since the collapse of the 
Southern Confederacy in the spring of 1865, historical writers and commentators have had 
much to say about the causes of southern defeat... .. The Southern people—or perhaps we 
should say their military and political leaders—were able to build an effective military 
machine .... but they were only partly able to supply its needs ... . and they failed com- 
pletely to solve the problem of preserving the well-being and the morale of the civilian 
population behind the lines of the armies.” 

The author has then treated in turn: (1) emergence of wartime social and economic prob- 
lems; (2) experiments in political control of economic activities; (3) failure and disintegra- 
tion of the Confederacy. These are large themes which are treated rather generally but with a 
few well-chosen illustrations. The great outline is presented in miniature. The evenness of the 
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scale and the completeness of the distinguishing features cannot fail to stir the admiration of 
those who can recognize the finer distinctions. 

The blockade and war forced the incidence of a self-sufficient war economy upon a hitherto 
staple-producing agricultural community. The problems of currency and finance, transporta- 
tion, labor scarcity, food shortages, lack of clothing for both the armies and civilians, the 
relations of masters and slaves robbed the leaders of their following, stayed the strokes of 
the army, and demoralized and confused the people. 

In no sense were the southern people prepared for political control of economic activities. 
Their leaders, schooled in Jeffersonian freedoms, were hypersensitive constitutionalists and 
extreme individualists. Impressment of troops, impressment of labor, crop regulation, pro- 
hibition, impressment of supplies, Confederate and state factories, government ownership of 
cotton and shipping were all most distasteful and acceded to only after costly penalties had 
been exacted by the enemy. 

The failure of the government to supply prompt and adequate support for soldiers’ depend- 
ents stimulated two great military evils, desertion and trading with the enemy. Soldiers asked 
for extension of leaves to provide for destitute families and when their requests were denied 
they went AWOL. Civilians who could not find essentials for subsistence at home were the 
more ready to supply their needs through exchange with the enemy. 

A home-front problem, which is not discussed directly, but which appeared indirectly 
through the exemption of masters of twenty slaves, is the slavery problem and the entire labor 
situation. In my opinion the slavery and Negro problem was a serious impediment to the 
solution of the southern man-power problem within the Confederacy, but the government 
did not face it in a realistic way until it was too late to utilize all the existing human resources 
most effectively. 

This work deserves a wide popularity. Studied in comparison with present wartime govern- 
mental regulations and results, it is a most revealing record. Students of the Civil War can 
hardly do better than to exhaust the bibliography of Ramsdell’s writings and addresses listed 
in the concluding pages and his reviews should not be skipped. It should be here noted that 
the “unpublished paper” of April 25, 1930, entitled “Was there a reasonable probability that 
the election of Lincoln meant an attack upon the institution of slavery within the States?” 
was carried in full by the Chattanooga News of that day. 


Lincoln, Nebraska J. L. SELLERS 


The Development of the Colonial Newspaper. By Sidney Kobre. Pittsburgh: The Colonial 
Press, 1944. Pp. xi, 188. $3.50. 


One Hundred Great Years: The Story of the Times-Picayune, From Its Founding to 1940. 
By Thomas Ewing Dabney. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 
552. $4.00. 


The Disappearing Daily: Some Chapters in American Newspaper Evolution. By Oswald 
Garrison Villard. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. vii, 285. $3.50. 


The Disappearing Daily is a supplement to Mr. Villard’s Some Newspapers and Newspaper- 
men published in 1923 and repeats much of the material in that book. In contrast with the 
earlier work he attempts a general thesis to the effect that the daily newspaper is declining in 
numbers and becoming less sensitive to its responsibilities in molding public opinion. As a 
result this is an important work with the penetrating comments to be expected from his pen 
and with the crusading belief in the importance of public opinion to be expected from a 
family tradition beginning with William Lloyd Garrison. 

Mr. Villard’s criticisms are forcefully illustrated by the volume with which Mr. Dabney 
marks the centenary edition of the Times-Picayune. It is like numerous centennial volumes 
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which have been appearing during the past few years written by newspapermen and epitomiz- 
ing modern journalistic tendencies in their concern with subjects designed to interest the 
newspaper reader and in their neglect of interpretation. Most of them represent extensive 
work in searching the files and include an enormous array of material chiefly of amusing 
antiquarian interest. For example I was surprised to learn that Steve Brodie jumped off a 
bridge in Paterson, New Jersey, rather than in New York. It is a source book of disconnected 
material arranged chronologically and dealing with the Civil War, floods, epidemics, the 
Louisiana Lottery Company, the Mafia outbreaks, Huey Long, and so on. To the student of 
journalism the description and date of addition of new presses, and the story of amalgama- 
tions, advertising linage, and circulations are of interest. Especially interesting is the account 
of the contribution of Pearl Rivers who published the paper over a long period and served as 
a pioneer in numerous directions, particularly in opening up the field of journalism to women 
including Dorothy Dix. 

Although he has been compelled to publish it in a paper cover in small type, Mr. Kobre’s 
study is easily the first in importance of these three books as a contribution to scholarship. 
Mr. Villard would do well to study this volume carefully. Chronologically it is divided into 
three parts: the emergence of the newspaper in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York from 
1690 to 1725; the increase in the number of newspapers in these and other centers from 1725 
to 1750; and the revolutionary newspaper from 1750 to 1783. The history of each newspaper 
is discussed with reference to minute and significant details, and conclusions are brought to- 
gether in the final chapter. The details are perhaps put forward in a forbidding fashion but 
the whole is woven together with relation to a background of sociological interest. For this 
reason it is perhaps one of the most significant books in recent years on the history of Western 
civilization as it has been influenced by the United States. If the newspaper must be regarded 
primarily as an American institution we can see for the first time its significance and relation- 
ship to trade and advertising and the breaking down of European concepts of government 
which followed the emphasis on trade. While it emerged under the influence of English news- 
papers it broke through the shackles of governmental restrictions which prevailed in England 
until 1860. As it developed in the United States from a background of trade it became a 
powerful instrument in providing the background of the revolution which in a sense repre- 
sented a struggle between government and newspapers or government and public opinion. 
While newspapers such as The Liberator under William Lloyd Garrison served as pioneers in 
the development of public opinion, nevertheless the War Between the States was again a 
struggle between newspapers or public opinion and government. 

Mr. Villard with his long interest in public opinion through his association with Godkin 
and the New York Evening Post tends to neglect the essential background of trade in a mobile 
society. Mr. Kobre has shown the significance of a dynamic commercial society as expressed 
through the newspaper. 


The University of Toronto Harotp A. Innis 


The Medieval Gild System. By George Clune. Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1943. Pp. xix, 300. 
7s. 6d. 


George Clune is of the school that finds utopia in the medieval town and believes in cor- 
poratism as a cure for the ills of industrial society. His sincerity is above question. He readily 
admits that guilds were never quite perfect exemplars of the Christian spirit, and he is un- 
comfortably aware that vocational organizations called into existence by a modern political 
movement might not manifest that spirit at all. The only respect in which his book could 
interest an economic historian is in its illustration of the enormous lag that exists between 
popular writing and modern research. His preparatory studies were based mainly on the work 
of Thorold Rogers and Cunningham. Although THE JournaL or Economic History has 
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perhaps hardly had time to penetrate Ireland, there was no excuse, in a book hailed by its 
publishers as offering “the most complete picture we possess in English of the social, eco- 
nomic, and industrial system of the towns of Medieval England,” for ignoring so important 
a work as Unwin’s pioneer study of the guilds of London. 


The University of British Columbia Sytv1a L. THRUPP 


Trees and Test Tubes: The Story of Rubber. By Charles Morrow Wilson. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1943. Pp. xii, 352. $3.50. 


Written by the author of several books dealing with the tropics, especially tropical medi- 
cine, and containing a wealth of information about rubber from its discovery by Christopher 
Columbus in 1493 until the crisis in 1943, this book reads easily but suffers from too hasty 
preparation. Wilson sees continued dependence on Hevea Brasiliensis (the best of the natural 
rubbers) as the chief source of rubber in the future, and advocates its further development as 
a plantation crop in the Western Hemisphere. When he wrote this book he was skeptical that 
the “shadow factories,” as he calls the government’s synthetic plants, would produce enough 
rubber to meet requirements; or that synthetic rubber would ever be competitive in price 
with crude rubber. Nevertheless government-owned synthetic plants have provided an answer 
to immediate war needs, whereas Wilson had no alternative to offer except to suggest the wide 
planting of rubber-bearing plants like guayule and cryptostegia which have produced but a 
fraction of required tonnage. 

The importance of rubber as a prime war material is emphasized, and impressive detail is 
presented even to the inclusion of the entire Baruch Report, plus an eighteen-page summary 
of it. An otherwise useful bibliography of 153 entries is marred by many errors. 


Akron, Ohio Wi1t1AM D. OvERMAN 


The Early History of Transportation in Oregon. By Henry Villard. [University of Oregon 
Monographs. Studies in History, No. 1.] Eugene: University of Oregon Press, 1944. Pp. v, 
99. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.00. 


Unlike most railway promoters, Henry Villard possessed a lively historical sense, which 
impressed him with the significance of the part he played in the development of transportation 
in the Oregon country. As a result, he carefully assembled material with a view to writing a 
detailed history of the subject. Only a portion of this material was used in his Memoirs, pub- 
lished in 1905. At his death, he left in manuscript the present monograph, first published in 
serial form in the Portland Oregonian in 1926, which likewise embodies only a part of the 
available data. This account covers the period from 1863 to Villard’s completion of the 
Northern Pacific in 1883. It tells the now familiar story of railway beginnings in Oregon, of 
Ben Holladay’s role therein, of Villard’s introduction to Oregon, of the gradual growth of his 
plans, and of his projection of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, for the protec- 
tion of which he was forced to acquire control of the Northern Pacific in 1881. 

The material here presented in no way changes the broad picture of railway development in 
the Pacific Northwest to be found in several other works, including Villard’s own Memoirs. 
And here, as in his Memoirs, Henry Villard fails to make clear the significant fact so apparent 
in the Villard Papers at Harvard: the basic factor that conditioned the development of trans- 
portation in the far Northwest was the rivalry between the Columbia Gateway and Puget 
Sound for the control of the commerce of the entire region. 


Brown University JAaMEs B. HEDGES 
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The Rise of the Electrical Industry During the Nineteenth Century. By Malcolm MacLaren. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 225. $3.75. 


Mr. MacLaren has made a noteworthy attempt to present to the “general” reader a non- 
technical yet scientifically accurate review of the outstanding electrical discoveries and inven- 
tions that contributed largely to the epoch-making events of the nineteenth century. Begin- 
ning with the discovery of electrical impulses and their association to magnetism, he describes 
the vicissitudes that accompanied the attempts to harness this unseen potent force. Succes- 
sively the important electrical inventions such as the battery, motor, generator, transformer, 
and other devices essential to the transmission and distribution of electric energy are depicted 
as seen from the eyes of their inventors and as finally adapted for laboratory or commercial 
use. 

The title, however, is too broad for the book which essentially traces the technological de- 
velopment of the electrical industry. The discussion, which is devoid of engineering detail, also 
omits references to the profound social-economic evolution and the part that commercial 
utilization of electricity played, with other sources of illumination and motivation, in acceler- 
ating the industrial revolution. The general reader may find himself “at sea” without adequate 
definitions of the inevitable technical terms that the author felt compelled to employ. 

Despite these limitations this book is valuable in two respects. It presents a composite rec- 
ord of the accomplishments of the outstanding personalities that fostered the development of 
a great industry and it provides an extensive bibliography from which the reader may draw 
material for further detailed study and research. The excellent and numerous illustrations 
vividly portray the rapidity with which a comparatively young industry has reached maturity. 


New York University HERBERT B. DoraAu 


On the Influence of Trades, Professions and Occupations in the United States in the Produc- 
tion of Disease. By Benjamin W. McCready, M.D. With an Introductory Essay by Gene- 
vieve Miller. [Publications of the Institute of the History of Medicine, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Fourth Series, Biblioteca Medica Americana, Vol. IV.] Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. 129. 


In 1837 McCready, then a physician twenty-three years of age, presented to the New York 
State Medical Society an essay which was the American pioneer exploration into the field of 
occupational disease. It is a very modest effort compared with the great European produc- 
tions of Agricola, Paracelsus, Ramazzini, or even the English Thakrah who seems to have been 
the inspiration for McCready’s work. But it is a very creditable accomplishment, especially in 
view of the scantiness of material at his command. McCready had no mortality statistics to 
draw on, no records of insurance companies, and the data of the benevolent societies of the 

- laboring and artisan class were not usable. He seems to have explored every possible source of 
information, even the log book of a ship which circled the globe during almost three years; 
the hospital records in Malta, Gibraltar, Minorca; and the biographies of professional men. 

However scant his statistical material, his observations are shrewd and accurate and they 
reveal much that is interesting to a twentieth-century reader. Thus he describes the fevers, 
bilious and malignant, of agricultural pioneers who fell the trees and break up the soil. In the 
forests there is no fever, but as soon as the land is opened up it appears. He says the govern- 
ment should instruct these pioneers to build at a distance from marshes, to have the sleeping 
quarters as far from the ground as possible, and to shun the early morning air and go indoors 
at sundown. All of which shows he knew the pertinent facts about malarial infection even if 
he did not know the part played by the mosquito. 

Laborers on canals and railways were mostly Irish immigrants, who when they arrived were 
wretchedly weak and undernourished. The work was hard, the housing miserable, and wages 
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were often paid partly in liquor, as much as five glasses a day. It was rare, he says, to see an 
Irish laborer over fifty years of age. The picture of New York slums is astonishing, for in 1837 
there was no excuse for overcrowding even on Manhattan Island. But he found families 
housed in old warehouses and breweries divided into windowless rooms, sometimes twelve 
feet underground. Again and again he stresses the need of pure air, of outdoor exercise, proper 
posture, good food, and temperance. That last seems to have impressed him deeply, in connec- 
tion with every trade. 

McCready presents some figures of age at death and of annual death rates in the trades and 
professions, which, scanty as are their sources, nevertheless are interesting when compared 
with the present-day statistics. For instance, there is surprisingly little difference between the 
longevity of physicians in 1944 and that of 1837. Over one hundred years ago, the duration of 
life of physicians averaged 62.8 years; in 1944 it averaged 65.3 years. When it comes to the 
death rates of laborers and artisans, there is a very different picture, for “in all countries those 
who are in comfortable and affluent circumstances live longer on an average than the working 
population.” This is still true, yet the contrast between the two classes must have been far 
greater in his day. The only comparable figures I can find are for the printing trade. In 1837 
printers had an annual death rate of 2,200 per 100,000; in 1930 the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company’s record gives the figure as 970 per 100,000. 

The introduction, by Genevieve Miller, is a very valuable part of the book, giving, as it 
does, not only a biography of McCready but the background of his essay, the state of industry 
at that period, the rise of trade unionism, and the early struggles of labor for shorter hours 
and better conditions. 


Hadlyme, Connecticut ALIcE HAmitton, M.D. 


Six Thousand Years of Bread: Its Holy and Unholy History. By H. E. Jacob. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1944. Pp. xiv, 399. $4.50. 


The seed of this monumental yet popularly written treatise was sown in the mind of a 
young Jew, the present author, more than twenty years ago. In 1920, Jacob tells in his pro- 
logue, he talked with a great plant explorer, a contemporary of Livingstone, Georg Schwein- 
furth, who suggested: “The entire story of bread goes very deep—its social and technical, 
religious, political and scientific story .... Most of the great cultural faiths strove first to 
become and then to remain ‘religions of bread.’ ” “Why don’t you write it ?” asked Jacob. The 
old botanist was nearing ninety. The author continues: “His expression became very wise and 
very old. ... ‘Why don’t you try to write it? All there is to do is to examine everything in 
human history from chemistry and agriculture to theology, from economic history to politics 
and law. Take notes for twenty years, and then you may begin writing!’ I can so easily call to 
mind his smile. It was kind—but not without irony.” 

Twenty-four years later, here is the book. It has six parts: Prehistoric Man, The Ancient 
World, The Middle Ages, The Early Americas, The Nineteenth Century, In Our Time. The 
words are set down with an ardent simplicity throughout and they often rise to eloquence. 
The style is intimate but never cheap. Eight half-tone and thirty line-cut illustrations are 
sagaciously chosen and captioned. 

Every war for the past three hundred years seems to Jacob quite simply to have been won 
or lost in terms of bread. Despite poor organization, our Revolutionists won over the British 
because grain was close at hand; our Civil War was a victory of wheat over cotton; Napoleon 
was beaten in Russia not by the weather but because he advanced so fast his bread wagons 
could not keep up, and so on. That makes it too simple; but if a man is going to take just one 
explanation as the main cause of everything, bread, in its largest sense, no doubt is the most 
nearly basic explanation. Bread made from grain is the basic food by which man is filled in 
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his days on earth. It has become the symbol of all food, of the earth’s renewal, and of life 
eternal. 

But no one book, however long and hard the author labors, can cover adequately the story 
of all mankind in terms of anguished need. Mr. Jacob has been more than half starved, him- 
self, for months and years on end, in a prison camp. He has experienced hideous hungers at 
the pit of his stomach and in the depths of his heart. His is a noble work, vastly informative, 
high spirited, despairing. Beautifully translated by Richard and Clara Winston, he ends his 
book thus: 

Many died there [in that camp] without ever tasting real bread again. It seems remarkable 
to me that I can eat real bread. Bread is holy. Bread is profane. It is most wonderful when all 
can have it. In the six thousand years that men and bread have lived side by side there have 
often been moments when each of God’s creatures had all they wanted. “And they were filled,” 
the Bible says. No simpler words can be written to describe happiness, satisfaction, gratitude. 


Bel Air, Maryland RussELL Lorp 


A Basic History of the United States. By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. New York: The New 
Home Library, 1944. Pp. x, 508. 69 cents. 


For economic history, the main significance of the Beards’ Basic History lies in the fact that 
it symbolizes the end of an epoch. During the last thirty years a very large number of those 
writing economic history, especially the economic history of the United States, did so in order 
to use it as part of the economic interpretation. Now it seems likely that such energies will be 
diverted ; there is a rising nationalistic trend, and even the Beards, whose names have become 
symbols of economic interpretation, have little use for it now. 

Charles and Mary Beard, hating smugness and greed, have always blended that hatred into 
their love of America. The economic interpretation of politics was used in The Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization, as in Charles Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, to attack 
traditions which, it seemed then, were devoted to protecting the rich and the complacent. 
Paradoxically, the materialistic emphasis had an idealistic purpose. As times have changed, 
the Beards have not changed their basic sentiments but they are now attacking on a different 
front and by different methods. Disappointed in the relatively small achievements of the 
movements for social reform in which they felt themselves a part thirty years ago, they blame 
foreign policies and turn their hatred of smugness into an attack on those whose absorption 
in foreign affairs makes them complacent concerning civilization in the United States. They 
are so emotional about it that anyone disagreeing with them in regard to foreign policy, as I 
do, is sure to find their account of events in that field during the last ten years badly dis- 
torted. But this is not a place to debate foreign policies. The point pertinent here is that the 
Basic History is nationalistic history. Consequently, emphasis is given not to class divisions 
based on economic differences but to the greatness and the distinctiveness of the efforts of 
people in America to create for themselves civilization. 

Recent events are likely to strengthen nationalism in many breasts besides those of Charles 
and Mary Beard. Probably the Beards will again prove to be leaders in a trend and it will be 
the fashion, while emphasizing national unity, to deal lightly with economic conditions creat- 
ing divisions within the nation. Such a nationalistic trend in the writing of history may make 
the output of economic history smaller. But there will be adequate compensation if it makes 
economic history more autonomous. The economic interpretation has served a good purpose 
and has been overdone; now there are new fields to conquer; and if there is less concern with 
collecting economic facts to explain votes, there may be more concern with economic problems 
themselves, with understanding, for example, the development and dispersion of new types 
of enterprises. 

It is not to be supposed that the Beards in sounding their new nationalistic note have 
omitted all portrayal of economic life. The chapters on colonial America are excellent examples 
of building from the bottom up, as most Americans prefer. Nor have the Beards lost concern 
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with the division of wealth. When they select out of the many things done in the United States 
between 1865 and 1915 the few which they esteem most worth remembering, they give a 
relatively large space to the men and women who protested against poverty in the midst of 
plenty, relatively little to many whose names once filled the headlines. The Labor Reformers 
receive as much attention as the Mugwumps, Charles O’Connor as much as James G. Blaine. 
In spite of the tendency in the later chapters to spatter a little reformist whitewash in a 
Republican direction, the nationalism of the Beards will not as a whole give much aid and 
comfort to their former enemies, the nationalists of conservatism. 


The Johns Hopkins University FREeDERIC C. LANE 
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